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DR. SAMUEL COX’S FOURTH SERIES OF 


“EXPOSITIONS.” 


Price 7s 6d. Uniform in style with the preceding volumes. 
(This Volume completes the Series.) 


INSPIRATION and the BIBLE: an Inquiry. 


By Rozert Hortoy, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 


‘The work displays much earnest thought, and a sincere belief in and love of 


the Bible.”’—Morning Post. 


SPRING BLOSSOMS and SUMMER FRUIT ; 


or, Senday Morning Talks with the Children. By Joun Bytes, Imperial 
16mo, cloth, 23 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS,” Now ready. 


The GOTHS. By Henry Bradley. Maps 
and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (The first English book ex- 
pressly treating of the history of the Goths.) 


THIRD, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. 


By Lavrence Hutton. Crown 8vo, illustrated cover, 23 6d. 
*“* Abonnds with interesting facts concerning the residence of famous men in 
the capital.”"—Daily News, 


Now ready, large crown 8yo, cloth, 6:. 
THE 


GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK. 


Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘* New Greece,”’ ‘* England’s Policy,’’ &c. 
“Mr. Lewis Sergeant has most admirably performed his task.”’—Athenaum. 


‘© A new candidate for public favour, and likely to prove a very successful 
one.”’—Nonconformist, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


WORKS BY ELISEE  RECLUS. 


In imperial 8vo vols., One Guinea each. 
About 250 Illustrations and 25 Maps in each vol. 


T 2SE E A R T UH. 


A Descriptive History of the Physical Phenomena 
of the Life of our Globe. 


THE OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, AND LIFE. 


TIMES :— 

“We have probably, on the whole, the most complete, detailed, and systematic 
account of the great facts in physical geography to be found in any single work. 
posans The numerous illustrations and maps are very beautiful and all appropriate.” 





ATHENEUM :— 
‘* A more attractive work on physical geography has rarely been written.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY :— 

‘The illustrations and maps are as abundant and beautifully executed as inall 

the other works that come from M. Reclus’ hands.” 
SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE ;:— 

“‘No more important work upon the same subject has appeared than the 
volumes by M. Reclus......A pertectly illustrated scientific work has been pro- 
duced.”” 


Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. 


THE BRITISH ISLES: 


Their General Features, Topography, Statistics, 
Government, and Administration. 
With numerous Engravings, Diagrams, and Coloured Maps. 
TIMES :— 

‘© 4 work of the highest scientific value and of real literary merit, which has 
already taken its place as the standard authority on its wide subject...... For any 
one wishing to have a knowledge of each of the countries treated of, no better 
work could be obtained.” 

ATHENXUM :— 


“The work is so replete with information, and so admirably illustrated, that 
there is no book that can at all compare with it...... A work like that by M. Reclus 
ought to be at the command of every schoolmaster who is called upon to teach 
geography.” 

MORNING POST :— 

‘* Will, when completed, be one of the most entertaining and useful of books...... 
They also supply a geological and historical record of each country, with an 
account of the forms of government and religion and other interesting details 
with regard to the general condition of the people.” 


In imperial 8vo, £1 1s each vol. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


In 5 Vols. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA. 


In 4 Vols. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 


Now publishing. 





-(WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 
SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By 


Fevrx RaBBE, 2 vols. 23, 
‘* The best life of Shelley extant in any language.”’—Atheneum, 


The LIFE and TIMES of JOHN WILKEs. 


By Percy FitzGeratp. 2 vols., with 4 Portraits, 21s, 





(Just ready, 


“*Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a very valuable work i 
= by any student of the history of the eightoonth century oatdly a 
° R si 


The CHAMELEON: Fugitive Fancies on 


Many Coloured Matters. By Cuartes J. DunpPHIE. 63, 


** A thoughtful, pleasant, cheering, wholesome book,’’—Wo; 
"A charming book,”—Satu rday Review. iainae 


IGNORANT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowli 


Second Edition, 5s. ng @ 


“Light and substantial as they are, they strike us 
things of the kind which we have read for p thor time.” tebe the Pleasantest 


The EMPEROR WILLIAM: the Story of 


a Great King anda Good Man. By Dr. G. L.M.Srzauss. 6s. 
“ Dr. Strauss’s book is worthy of almost unlimited praise.”"—St, James's Gazette 





The POPULAR NEW BOOK on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
From KITCHEN to GARRET. Hints to 
Young Householders. By Mrs. J. E. Panton. 6s. 

*,* A Third Edition is ready this wee, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


M A R V E L. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 3 vols. 
For FREEDOM. By Tighe Hopkins. 2 
vols, [This day, 


LADY STELLA and HER LOVER. By 


Henry Sotty. 3 vols. LThis day, 


A VOICE in the WILDERNESS. By 


CAROLINE FOTHERGILL, 3 vols. 
“The style is good. It is very good, There is no fault to find with it, and the 


dialogue is managed as gracefully and easily as the description, Welsh s 2 
and town life are painted with equal facility.”"—Atheneune eis 


MOLLY’S STORY. By Frank Merryfield. 


3 vols. 


‘The novel is probably unique.”’— Szofsmaii. 
“A distinctly :eadabls and interesting book.”’—Saturday Review. 


An ADVENTURESS. By the Author of 


** For Love and Honour.” 2 vols. 
* Unquestionably exciting.”—Academy. 


** Decidedly above the average. There is not ge in ei f the 
volumes.”’— Whitehall Review, . ee a a ae ae 


UNCLE BOB’S NIECE. By Leslie Keith. 


“ One can hardly conceive a more delightful story.”—Pictorial World. 


ONE MAID’S ‘ MISCHIEF. By George 


“He has given a charming portrait of a thoroughgoing coquette in her light 
and lively, and indeed natural and innocent WAY vsseod poms Be sey’ —6 woh 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


The CHEQUERS. By James Runciman. 


[Just ready. 
MRS. RUMBOLD’S SECRET. By Mrs. 
AC QUOID, [Just ready. 
GRETCHEN. By “Rita.” 6s. 
**A thrilling story of passion, error, and remorse.”—Morning Post. 


LUCK at the DIAMOND FIELDS. By D. 


J. BELGRAVE, 6s. 
** Full of life and vigour.”’—John Bull. 


The DIAMOND LENS. By Fitzjames 
’BRIEN. 33 6d, 


“Would have delighted Poe’s soul and filled it with envy.’”—Saturdoy Review. 


CANON LUCIFER. By J. D. Delille. 2s. 


“A stirring, startling story.”—Truth, * Really powerful,”—Globe, 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. 


ALLEN. 63, (Fifth Editicn ready this day. 


Ps, bgt agg originally humorous book we have met with for many a day.”’— 
anity Fair. 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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BOOKS. 


MR. BALL’S SOUTH AMERICAN NOTES.* 


Prenpinc the completion of M. de Lesseps’s stupendous design 
upon the Isthmus of Panama, South America will not be cir- 
cumnavigable; but the next thing to circumnavigating it is to 
do what Mr. John Ball did, as he tells us in the very pleasant 
little book he has lately brought out. Leaving England in 
March, 1882, he proceeded by one of the Royal Mail steamers 
to Barbados, then to Jamaica, and on to Colon. Disembarking 
there, he took the railway to Panama—a journey of four hours 
—and there got on board one of the Pacific Mail Company’s 
steamers which run between San Francisco and Valparaiso, 
calling at various ports on the West Coast of both the Americas, 
—Panama being one of them, and Callao another. At the 
latter, the ship ‘Islay,’ on which he had taken passage, was put 
in quarantine by the authorities, and how long she might have 
been detained is uncertain, but for the fortunate fact that she 
carried mails which were for the moment the object of anxious 
curiosity to the Chilian officials, and to the representatives of 
foreign Powers :— 

“Tho position of affairs was already sufficiently critical, and the 
attitude recently assumed by the Government of the United States 
had added a new element of uncertainty to the existing difficulties. 
....e. The result was, that on Monday, just as we were beginning 
to be seriously uneasy at the prospect of a long detention, a steam- 
launch was seen to approach having a number of officials on board. 
A scemingly interminable conversation between them and the captain 
and medical officer of our ship, finally resulted in a Chilian medical 
man coming on board to make a careful examination of the ship, the 
crew, and the passengers. After we had been duly marshalled and 
inspected—the first-class passengers on the spar-deck, the others on 
the main-deck—the welcome announcement, ‘ Admitted to pratique,’ 
ran through the ship ...... and about noon we were set on land 
close to the custom-house.” (pp. 59-61.) 

No sooner landed, than Mr, Ball was off to Lima, which is 
reached by train in half-an-hour :— 

“Occupied by the forces of her victorious rival, and shorn of 
most of the almost fabulous wealth that once enriched her inhabitants, 
Peru can, even in her present ruined state, show a capital city that 
impresses the stranger. It is true that the buildings have no architec- 
tural merit, that most of the streets are horribly ill-paved, and that 
at present there is little outward appearance of wealth in the thorough- 
fares; in spite of all this the general aspect is novel and pleasing. 
eneet 6 86 With scarcely an exception, the numerous churches are 
vile examples of debased renaissance architecture, fronted with stucco 
ornamentation in great part fallen to decay. Not long before our 
arrival, I believe under Chilian administration, they had been all 
freshly covered with whitewash, cut into rectangular spaces by broad 
bands of bright blue. .... . The fair Limefas, as to whose charms 
travellers have been eloquent, and who used to throng the public 
drives and walks towards sunset, were no longer to be seen. To 
exhibit themselves would be to display indifference to the misfortunes 
of their country.” (pp. 61-62.) 

But all this is very well; it was not, however, merely the 
author’s object, like that of the wily Ulysses, to see cities and 
their inhabitants. He is, as everybody ought to know, an 
ardent botanist, one who has long—at least, ever since he re- 
linquished political life—hovered on the border-line between the 
amateur and the professional, with much more scientific know- 
ledge than the ordinary amateur, and yet without the necessity 
that makes many men professional. Already during his short 
stay in Jamaica—a stay shortened by the aggravating conduct 
of the Royal Mail Company’s superintendent at Kingston, who 
“by a deliberate misstatement” (Mr. Ball puts it mildly ; 
other men of less calm temperament, and of less caution than 
becomes an ex-Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
would have used a shorter substantive) deprived him and his com- 
panions of “the priceless pleasure of a trip to the mountains”—he 
had begun herborising, and the process was continued in crossing 
the Isthmus, so that in the early days of his Pacific voyage the 
need of attending to his collection preserved him from “ lotus- 
eating ” under the steamer’s awning. But landed in Peru, our 
traveller’s business had to be undertaken in earnest. An old 
President of the Alpine Club, it was natural for him to seek the 
upper regions of the Andes. 

“To a naturalist this great chain must ever be the dominant feature 
of the South American continent. To its structure and its flora 








by John Ball, F.R.S., M.R.LA., 





* Notes of a Naturalist in South America, 
&e, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1 





and fauna are attached questions of overwhelming importance to the 
past history of our planet; and, however little a man may hope to 
effect during a flying visit, the desire to gain that degree of acquaint- 
tance which actual observation alone can give becomes painfully 
intense.”’ (p. 63.) 

Two lines of railway ought to have put it into Mr. Ball’s power 
easily to effect his purpose; but, unfortunately for him, the 
state of affairs produced by the war between Peru and Chili 
rendered either route impossible for him, though nearly the 
whole of the former was at the feet of its invaders. From 
General Lynch, in command of the victorious army then occu- 
pying Lima, and of Irish descent, Mr. Ball received every 
assistance, and was thereby enabled to reach Chicla, which was 
practically the terminus of the Northern line. Here he seems 
to have thoroughly enjoyed himself, notwithstanding some 
deficiency of accommodation and difficulty of supplies. He and 
his companion had been told before leaving Lima that they would 
suffer from the soroche—the mysterious ‘“ mountain sickness” 
—but, as was quite natural in a mountaineer of his experience, 
he treated the warning with derision, for Chicla is only 12,200 
feet above the sea-level. Sure enough, however, the malady 
attacked him, though in a mitigated form, and only during the 
first two nights after he had lain down. On the third day, in 
the course of which he ascended more than 2,000 feet higher, all 
the symptoms disappeared. 

Mr. Ball’s account of the delights of Chicla must be read to 
be appreciated, and probably no one but a botanist could 
appreciate it fully, though the ecstasy which must have pervaded 
the author’s spirit is easily perceived. One distressing drawback 
there was. He had underrated the quantity of paper required 
to dry his harvest of specimens, and dreaded their decay before 
his eyes for want of the means necessary to their preservation. 
In this extremity he wrote urgently to Mr. Nation, the well- 
known naturalist at the capital, “ telling him that unless I could 
find two reams of suitable drying-paper on my return, I should 
infallibly require accommodation in a lunatic asylum at Lima.” 
(p. 84.) It is gratifying to learn that his correspondent did not 
fail him in the hour of néed, and on our traveller’s return, he 
found the required quautity of filtering-paper awaiting him at his 
hotel. 

We have not space to name even the many incidental themes 
on which Mr, Ball touches in this entertaining chapter. Lightly 
as they are treated, it is in a masterly fashion, and the result is 
most agreeable, for what would be to the general reader nothing 
but dry detail is kept wholly out of sight. We must, however, 
hasten onward, and content ourselves by quoting Mr. Ball’s 
opinion as that of a clear-seeing man, without any bias except 
one in favour of the country he was quitting :—“If Peru is to 
be rescued from anarchy and corruption, it must be through the 
influence of a single will—by a virtual, if not a formal, autocracy. 
To believe that in such a condition of society as exists here 
progress can be accomplished by representative institutions, 
seems to me as gross a superstition as the belief in the divine 
right of kings.” That is to say that another Mango Capac is 
wanted ! 

Putting to sea again, our traveller made his way to Valparaiso, 
touching here and there on the long line of intervening coast. 
At one of these points, Iquique—the scene of the naval combat 
between the ‘ Esmeralda’ and the ‘ Huascar,’ which changed 
the fortune of the recent war—copies of the local newspapers 
were brought off to the ship :— 

“7 had already seen with surprise, and had many further oppor- 
tunities for observing, the extent to which the newspaper press in 
South America has absorbed whatever literary capacity exists in the 
country. Of information there is not indeed much to be gathered 
from these sheets; but of grand sentiments and appeals to the 
noblest emotions the supply seems inexhaustible. I regret to own 
that experience in other parts of the world had already made me 
somewhat distrustful of such appeals; but the result of my study of 
South American newspapers culminated in a severe fit of moral 
indignation, and I do not yet receive in a proper spirit avy appeal to 
tLe noblest sentiments of my nature.” (p. 126.) 

Was Mr. Ball remembering Erin in the days of old, and his 
contested elections ? 

At Caldera he found the Pacific Squadron of the British 
Navy, and with regret declined a proffered cast in the flag-ship, 
continuing his coasting voyage in the ‘ Ayacucho.’ On May 
9th he reached the “Valley of Paradise,” whose harbour 
“gives an impression of greater importance than it actually 
possesses.” The town, he says, has often been described, “ but 
I do not remember to have seen any sufficient warning as to the 
frightful peril to which the majority of the population is con- 
stantly exposed ” from the effects of earthquakes :— 
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“Tt is frightful to contemplate the amount of destruction of life 

and property that must ensue if a violent shock should ever visit 
Valparaiso. And the peril is twofold; the great wave which is the 
usual sequel of a violent earthquake, would inevitably destroy what- 
ever might survive the first shock in the crowded streets of the lower 
town.” (p. 139.) 
Here, at present, the great mercantile houses are chiefly English, 
and, except among the poorer classes, English seems to be the 
dominant language, though, as elsewhere, German obviously is 
ranning it hard. Mr. Ball made but a short stay, hastening to 
Santiago de Chili to visit the well-known Dr. Philippi, who, 
having long occupied the chair of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity there, is now, though still in full vigour, succeeded in it by 
hisson. But our traveller was further rewarded by being able to 
come to the conclusion that Santiago is by many degrees the most 
beautifully situated town that he has anywhere seen, and our 
readers must know that Mr. Ball’s travelling experience is 
extensive. Thence he journeyed by railway some fifty miles 
southward to Gualtro, and onwards by coach to the Baths of 
Cauquenes, on the Cachapoal—these being among the few places 
named in the text which we are unable to find in the excellent 
map considerately appended to the volume—and there enjoyed 
his first day’s botanising on the slopes of the Chilian Andes. 
On the morrow he tried higher levels and the rain-repelling pro- 
perties of a genuine poncho, made of guanacos’ wool. Persevering, 
he was at length rewarded by a cloudless sky, and a most 
favourable position for viewing the Great Cordillera; but, 
wisely no doubt, he abstains from attempting a description of 
it, though he does tell us of an afterglow, beautiful beyond all 
former experience and even imagination, which he witnessed on 
his return to Santiago. These glorious spectacles and scientific 
pursuits, however, do not make the old parliamentary hand 
forget its cunning :— 

“ Among the various claims of the Chilian Republic to be regarded 
with interest by the student of political progress, I must note the 
fact that it has for some time successfully adopted a system of 
suffrage which is supposed to be too complex for the people of our 
country. In political elections for representatives, the mode of voting 
is, I believe, very nearly the same as that known amongst us as the 
Hare system; while in municipal elections the cumulative vote is 
adopted, each voter having as many votes as there are candidates to 
be elected, and being allowed to give as many votes ag he pleases to 
the one or more candidates of his choice. I unfortunately was not 
aware of these facts while in the country, and therefore failed to make 
inquiry on the subject ; but the fact that, while there is a keen interest 
in political life, no one has proposed to alter the present mode of 
voting, seems to prove that the existing system gives general 
satisfaction.” (pp. 191-192.) 

Returning to Valparaiso, Mr. Ball was again disappointed by 
a delayed steamer, but at length took passage in the ‘ Rhamses,’ 
of the Gerinan Cosmos line, on May 29th,—the especial advantage 
of the boats of this company being their light draught, which 
lets them traverse the narrow and intricate channels of Western 
Patagonia, to say nothing of the fact that— 

“ A naturalist finds an additional attraction in the general sympathy 
and helpfulness which he may expect from every officer in a German 
ship. Courtesy and friendly feeling are almost invariably to be found 
on board our steamers, but the pursuits of a naturalist rarely seem to 
call forth the slightest show of interest.” (p. 206.) 

Further down the coast, in about Lat. 36° S., which we men- 
tion because the place is not marked on most maps, he stopped 
at Lota, which is a parque,—one of the gardens of the world, as 


‘it ought to be, seeing that the owner is accredited with an 


annual income of £200,000! Soon after this they were 
abreast of the Araucanian territory, which, though claimed by 
Chili, has always possessed a government practically indepen- 
dent, and except Patagonia—if that country can be said to have 
a government—is really the only native “ Indian ” government 
that is left on the whole continent. 


But we must hasten over the rest of the voyage. In those 
latitudes, and at that season, it soon “ grew wondrous cold,” and 
the nights were long; yet June 5th, “his first day in the Channels, 
will ever remain a bright spot” in Mr. Ball’s memory :— 


“One of the advantages of a voyage through the Channels is that 
at all seasons the ship comes to anchor every night, and the traveller 
is not exposed to the mortification of passing the most beautiful 
scenes when he is unable to see them. When more thoroughly known, 
it is likely that among the numerous coves many more will be found 
to offer good anchorage ; but few are now known, and the distance 
that can be run during the short winter days is not great. We were 
told that our halt for the night was to be at Eden Harbour, less than 
twenty miles south of the English Narrows, and to my great satisfac- 
tion we dropped anchor about 3.30 p.m., when there was still a fall 
hour of daylight. Our good-natured captain put off dinner for an 
hour, and with all convenient speed I went ashore.” (pp. 223-224.) 


The plants of this region, never before seen by our author, 








filled him with increasing excitement. The chief and only tree 
was the evergreen beech; but the most striking feature in the 
vegetation was the abundance and luxuriance of the ferns :— 

“ By a vigorous use of my ice-axe, which is an excellent weapon 

for a botanist, I succeeded in uprooting a good many plants from the 
icy crust in which they grew; but the minutes slipped quickly by 
daylight was fading in this sheltered spot, shut out from the north 
and west by steep hills, and too soon came the call to return to the 
ship.” (pp. 226-227.) 
The next day the scenery was grander, and reminded Mr, Ball 
of the Upper Lakes of Killarney. After crossing Eyre Sound, 
into which glaciers discharge their ice, he had once more a 
glimpse of the open sea. Arrived at Chatham Island, he again 
landed, and visited a recently deserted Fuegian camp. On the 
morning of June 9th he entered the far-famed Straits of Magellan, 
the chief features of which he sketches in a few well-chosen 
words. “TI have called the scene unique,” he says, “ and, in 
truth, I believe that nothing like it is to be found elsewhere in 
the world.” (p. 239.) At length he rounded Cape Froward, the 
southern point of the continent—Mount Sarmiento, on Clarence 
Island, towering on the right like another Matterhorn—and 
arrived at Punta Arenas, otherwise Sandy Point, then beholding 
human dwellings for the first time since leaving Lota. There 
are houses on Chiloe, seven hundred miles off in a straight line, 
but much further by any feasible route, and some wooden sheds 
on the Santa Cruz River, four hundred miles to the eastward, 
where the Argentine Government keeps a few soldiers to 
establish its claim to that part of Patagonia; but for all 
practical purposes, the nearest civilised neighbours of the 
Sandy Pointsmen are the English colonists on Falkland 
Islands, another five hundred miles further off. 

In this isolated spot the accommodation for strangers consists 
of a single room, and as this happened to have a tenant in an 
Italian zoologist, lodging was harder to seek at Punta Arenas 
than in Brighton or Scarborough during the season. It was 
even beyond the power of a hospitable fellow-countryman to 
give our traveller quarters. However, Mr. Ball seems to possess 
a winning way; and between the British Vice-Consul, his 
German colleague’s partner, and the Italian zoologist, matters 
were arranged. We wish we had space for the interesting 
account of our author’s stay at this remote point.* As he 
was daily, almost hourly, expecting an English steamer, delayed, 
as it turned out, by bad weather in the Pacific, he could make 
no long excursions; but had to content himself with botanising 
in the immediate neighbourhood, as well as the hard frost and 
short days would permit. At last the ‘Iberia’ arrived, and he 
was off in her to Monte Video, bidding farewell to Sarmiento, 
which was distinctly seen at the distance of one hundred miles 
—a fact due to refraction—but missing a view of Mount Darwin, 
believed to be the highest summit of the Fuegian Archipelago. 
His voyage was uneventful, and he reached his destination on 
June 21st, the shortest day. Here his time was strictly limited, 
and so were his excursions. He took ashort trip on the Uruguay 
as far as Paisandu—of tinned-tongue fame—and had a glimpse 
of Buenos Ayres. The general use of telephones in this country 
naturally caused an unfavourable comparison between it and our 
own, where we are, thanks to the policy of our Post Office, 
practically deprived of an invention so convenient. More 
to his liking was the fact that he had the luck to meet witha 
Sagittaria, the seeds of which he brought away, and thereby has 
ornamented Kew Gardens with a plant that, growing to a gigantic 
size, has for several seasons been an object of admiration to the 
visiturs. Embarking again on another steamer, he proceeded 
to Santos, and thence by railway to Sao Paulo and Rio Janeiro 
—the last being a journey of three hundred and eighty miles, 
performed in less than fourteen hours, and he thus lost the 
wonderful view of the entrance to the Brazilian capital. The 
celebrated avenue of palms in the botanic garden there gave 
him a feeling of something like disappointment. It has been 
correctly described as producing the effect on the spectator of 
the aisle of a great Gothic cathedral, and its defect is that the 
reproduction is too faithful. The trees, about one hundred feet 
high, are so exactly alike, that they seem to have been cast in 
the same mould, and it is hard to conceive that they are not the 
work of art. Naturally, he sought Petropolis, the clevated 
suburb of Rio Janeiro, and in this fascinating spot, although 
unable to reach the higher summits of the Organ Mountains, 
he passed ten days as though in an earthly paradise :— 


* The admirable reflections on Mr, Croll’s theory of secular changes of the 
earth’s surface, which seems to have been called up by Mr. Ball’s stay here, are 
wisely placed by him in an appendix. They are far too recondite for the general 
reader to appreciate, 
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«Ag happens to every stranger in a tropical forest, I was 
bewildered amidst the great variety of trees that struggle for 
supremacy, the one condition for victory being to get a full share of 
the glorious sunshine overhead. By vigorous tugging at one of the 
lianes that hang like a rope from a branch sixty feet above my head, 
I succeeded in breaking off a fragment, and identifying one of the 
larger trees as a species of fig, with large, oval, leathery leaves, some- 
what like those of a magnolia. It is needless to say that each tree is 
invaded by a host of enemies,—parasites that fatten on its substance, 
comparatively harmless epiphytes that cling to the branches, and 
hosts of climbing lianes that mount to the topmost branches, robbing 
them of their share of sunlight, and hang down, often twined together, 
and in the deep shade are generally mere bare flexible stems. It was 
strange to observe that one of the deadliest enemies, a small parasite, 
fixing itself near the ground on the trunks of the larger trees, is a 
species of fig, belonging to the same genus as some of the giants of 
the forest, and doubtless tracing its descent from a common ancestor. 
It is in the tropical forest that one feels the force of Darwin’s phrase, 
‘struggle for existence,’ as applied to the vegetable world. In our 
latitudes it is by an effort of the imagination that we realise the fact 
that in our fields and woodlands there is a contest going on between 
rival claimants for the necessary conditions of life. Here we 
gee ourselves in the midst of a scene of savage warfare. The great 
climbers, like monstrous boas, that twine round and strangle the 
branch, remind one of the Laocoon; the obscure parasite that eats 
into the trunk of a mighty tree till a great cavity prepares its down- 
fall, testifies to the destructive power of an insidious enemy.” (pp. 
380-331.) 

With this extract, that all will admire, we shall leave Mr. Ball 
and his charming little volume, in which there is hardly a page 
from which we could not have quoted a passage well worthy of 
our readers’ attention. On his homeward voyage, he touched at 
Bahia and Pernambuco, but the length which this article has 
reached compels us to pass them over. He sighted England on 
August 16th, amid gusts of cold wind and showers of drizzling 
rain, that recalled to his mind his wintry experience of the 
Straits of Magellan, and showed “ that the physical differences 
between the conditions of life in the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres are not nearly so great as has generally been 


supposed.” 
WIT AND WISDOM OF SAMUEL JOHNSON.* 


“Tuer true genius,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a mind of large 
general powers accidentally determined to some particular 
direction.” Whether this can be admitted as universally true is 
a matter of considerable doubt. Though Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo could have been, and indeed were, anything they chose, 
Mozart and Beethoven could hardly have excelled but in music. 
Still, however disputable is the proposition in general, it is in 
Johnson’s own case unquestionably true. What distinguished the 
author of the English Dictionary above other men was not 
essentially his poetry or his prose—The Vanity of Human 
Wishes or the Lives of the Poets—but the immense force and 
capacity of his mental powers. These powers were turned to 
writing, and won for their possessor the highest place in 
literature. Had they been turned towards the law, as 
Johnson once pathetically expressed a wish to Boswell 
that they had been, Johnson’s name would probably have 
eclipsed even that of Mansfield as a lawyer and a Judge. 
Johnson’s mind, in truth, was that of the ordinary sensible, 
well-balanced man, multiplied six or seven times. Ordinary 
men have usually in their composition a little of the sense of 
beauty, a little humour, a little penetration, a little power of 
thinking clearly and speaking clearly, a little love of truth and 
justice, and a little of the faculty of criticism. To possess any 
one of these qualities in a high degree, while the others remain 
small, is the mark of the man of more than common kind. It 
was Dr. Johnson’s peculiarity to keep the proportions of the 
ordinary mind, and yet to have all the qualities enormously 
increased in power. The fact that his mind was thus nothing 
but the ordinary mind multiplied, gave him that strong common- 
sense which is the mark of an intelligence in which the various 
qualities are evenly balanced. The man with the sense of beauty 
or the sense of humour so abnormally developed as not to be 
kept in check by the other qualities, is liable to say and to write 
things which the ordinary person cannot understand. Dr. 
Johnson never wrote a word which could not be understood 
by plain, every-day people. At no time in Dr. Johnson’s life 
were his mental powers active on one subject alone. Possessed 
always of an appetite for mental food as huge and omnivorous 
as the hunger which distinguished him at the dinner-table, 
Johnson at one time or another brought himself into spiritual 
contact with almost every subject which can interest mankind. 

It thus happens that his writings lend themselves with great 








* Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. Selected and hevenend by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1888, 





appropriateness to such selection and arrangement as have been 
attempted by Mr. Birkbeck Hill in his Wit and Wisdom of 
Samuel Johnson. The work undertaken in the present volume 
has been extremely well carried out. Some readers may 
perhaps object to finding that only half the book consists of 
quotations from Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, and the other memoirists, 
and that Rasselas, the Lives of the Poets,and the Rambler have 
been so largely drawn upon. ‘lhe complaint, however, cannot be 
seriously maintained, for though the anecdotal quotations are 
undoubtedly more lively, the selections from the works are full 
of interest, and are in a certain sense more valuable. Any one 
can fish out the good stories from Boswell. T’o hunt for the 
pearls in the Rambler is beyond most men’s time and 
patience. The plan adopted in the present work has been to 
place the various selections under subject-headings, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. With such a plan we have no desire to quarrel. 
We wish, however, that a good index had been added. Its 
omission prevents Mr. Hill’s little book from being so useful as 
it might be for finding favourite pieces of Johnsonian wit or 
wisdom. Say we want to find the delightful snub delivered to 
Hannah More. If we could remember that the words were, 
“Dearest lady, consider with yourself what your flattery is 
worth before you bestow it so freely,” we should, no doubt, at 
once turn to “Flattery.”” Not remembering it, however, we 
have Hannah More as our only clue; and since there is no index, 
that clue is useless. The introduction with which Mr. Hill prefaces 
his book is a continuous panegyric of his hero; but though the 
praise is perhaps too high, and though Johnson’s faults are 
occasionally taken for virtues, it cannot certainly be rebuked in 
the phrase just quoted. The flattery is well worth bestowing. 
The following example of the clever way in which Mr. Hill has 
impregnated his own writing with Boswell’s sentences may 
interest our readers :— 

‘‘He was the most humorous of men, ‘ incomparable at buffoonery,’ 
fall of ‘fun and comical humour, and love of nonsense.’ His ‘laugh 
was irresistible.’ ‘He gives you,’ says Garrick, ‘a forcible hug, and 
shakes laughter out of you, whether you will or no.’ He spends a 
whole night in festivity at a tavern, to do honour to an authoress’s 
‘first literary child.’ He orders ‘a magnificent hot apple-pie, and has 
it stuck with bay-leaves.’ He ‘invokes the muses by some ceremonies 
of his own invention, and encircles her brows with a crown of laurel.’ 
At five in the morning ‘ his face still shines with meridian splendour.’ 
He ‘rallies the company to partake of a second refreshment of coffee,’ 
and it is near eight o’clock before he goes home to bed. He gets up 
at three on a summer morning ‘to have a frisk’ with those young 
dogs, Beauclerk and Langton, and joins in drinking ‘a bowl of that 
liquor called Bishop which he had always liked.’ With this entire 
absence of all ‘studied behaviour,’ he combines the most ‘ inflexible 
dignity of character.’ Perhaps there never was a man more entirely 
free from what is known in this age as ‘ snobbishness.’ In the days 
of his poverty his clothes might be little better than a beggar’s, 
and his chairs might have lost a leg; but ‘no external circumstances 
ever prompted him to make an apology, or to seem even sensible of 
their existence.’ He reproaches Mrs. Thrale with her ‘ despicable 
dread of living in the Borough.’”’ 


Before leaving Mr. Hill’s introduction, a memorable sentence 
may be noticed. It is that in which he declares that our 
acquaintance with Johnson is more like that which we have 
with the characters of fiction than with an actual man :—“ Our 
acquaintance with him is not as with Dryden, or Pope, or 
Gibbon ; but as with Falstaff and Don Quixote, with Sir Roger 
de Coverley and my Uncle Toby.” Nothing could be more true 
than this. It is a rare honour, and one which is shared with 
Johnson by perhaps only one other character in our literature,— 
Pepys the Diarist. 

Perhaps the most astonishing mental gift possessed by Dr. 
Johnson, was that wi:ich enabled him to strike with his full 
brain-force at a moment’s notice. Impromptus have been said 
to be so effective because they are so carefully prepared. 
Johnson’s impromptus, however, are real impromptus. Great 
as was his rudeness, it may be excused by his marvellous readi- 
ness. When he replied to Lady Macleod—who, after having 
poured him out sixteen cups of tea, had at last inquired “if a 
small basin would not save him trouble, and be more agreeable”—= 
“Tt is to save yourself trouble, Madam, not me,” we cannot help 
pardoning the rudeness on account of the astonishing quickness. 
As an instance of this rapidity of thought, what could be better 
than his remark after hearing a celebrated musical performer go 
through a hard composition? Some one had suggested to Dr. 
Johnson that the piece was very difficult. “ Difficult, Madam ; I 
would it had been impossible,” was the reply. Again, how 
delightful was his simple greeting of the young-lady admirer 
who found her way into Dr. Johnson’s study, and there delivered 
herself of a speech previously prepared,—‘ Fiddle-de-dee, my 
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dear”! ‘It was cruel, but it was irresistible,’ must, we suppose, 
be the excuse. Occasionally, of course, Dr. Johnson’s rudeness 
was mere brutal plain-speaking. Such was his comment when 
Mr. Pot was introduced as a person who had said that he con- 
sidered Tvene “ the finest tragedy of modern times,”—“ If Pot 
says so, Pot lies.” Almost as bad was the remark with which 
he greeted the admiring Mr. Crawford’s suggestion—intended 
to be specially appreciative because it was Johnson’s own view— 
“Do you know, Dr. Johnson, I like Dr. Donne’s original satires 
better than Pope’s,”—* Well, Sir, I can’t help that.” 

With anecdotes as to Dr. Johnson’s ideas on the subject of 
cleanliness, as might be expected, so admiring an editor as Mr. 
Fill does not concern himself. He introduces, however, the 
delightful answer given to Mrs. Thrale when she inquired if 
he had ever disputed with his wife :—‘ Perpetually. My wife had 
a particular reverence for cleanliness, and desired the praise of 
neatness in her dress and furniture, as many ladies do, till they 
become troublesome to their best friends, slaves to their own 
besoms, and only sigh for the hour of sweeping their husbands 
out of the house, as dirt and useless lumber. ‘A clean floor 
is so comfortable,’ she would say sometimes, by way of 
twittering.’ It may be remembered that it is in the same 
conversation that is recorded his wife’s delightful verbal victory 
over Dr. Johnson. Mrs. Thrale inquired “if he ever huffed 
his wife about his dinner.” ‘So often,” he replied, “that at 
last she called to me and said,—‘ Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson, and do 
not make a farce of thanking God for a dinner which in a few 
minutes you will protest not eatable.’” 

We have given some of the instances of Dr. Johnson’s wit 
collected in the present volume. It would be hardly doing 
justice to the work not to quote as well some of the profound 
pieces of common-sense selectei by Mr. Hill. This is how 
Johnson dealt with that ever-recurring fallacy, that education 
may be an evil,—a fallacy so peculiarly perplexing to those 
whom, for want of a less offensive phrase, we may call “the 
better vulgar :”’— 

“¢ Mr, Langton told us he was about to establish a school upon his 
estate, but it had been suggested to him that it might have a ten- 
dency to make the people less industrions.’ Johnson: ‘No, Sir. 
While learning to read and write is a distinction, the few who have 
that distinction may be the less inclined to work; but when every- 
body learns to read and write, it is no longer a distinction. A man 
who has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work ; but if everybody 
had laced waistcoats, we should have people working in laced waist- 
coats. There are no people whatever more industrious, none who 
work more than our manufacturers; yet they have all learnt to read 
and write. Sir, you must not neglect doing a thing immediately 
good from fear of remote evil,—from fear of its being abused. A 
man who has candles may sit up too late, which he would not do if 
he had not candles; but nobody will deny that the art of making 
candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the time that the 
sun gives us light, is a valuable art and ought to be preserved,’ ” 
Tlow apt and how telling are the illustrations given here! It is 
impossible not to be convinced by such an arguer. 

We cannot leave Dr. Johnson, however, without noticing one 
more anecdote of the humorous kind,—an anecdote which is 
enriched, too, with a touch of pathos. It is thus Johnson 
delivered himself on the subject of dress :—‘ Sir, were I to 
have anything fine, it should be very fine. Were I to wear a 
ring, it should not be a bauble, but a stone of great value. 

Were I to wear a laced or embroidered waistcoat, it should be 
very rich, 1 had once a very rich laced waistcoat, which I wore 
the first night of my tragedy.” Dr. Johnson’s affectionate 
reference to his “ very rich laced waistcoat,” and to his tragedy, 
has always been regarded by the present writer as one of the 
most charming of all the charming things in Johnsonian lore. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.* 
Tie Count de Franqueville was formerly a maitre des requétes 
in the Council of State, in the days when, he says, “it was an 
honour to form part of that institution.” France is evidently 
no longer what it was to him; and he has lately lived much in 
England, studying our system of government and learning to 
admire the British character. Over twenty years ago, he pub- 
lished a volume on The Political, Judicial, and Administrative 
Institutions of England, which he has now expanded into these 
three bulky volumes on the Government and Parliament. He 
appears to promise three further volumes, going into greater 
detail on the judicial, administrative, and financial systems of 
this country. The present is a serious undertaking, “ hard for 





* Le Gouvernement et le Parlement Britannviques. Parle Comte de Franqueyille, 
3 vols, Paris: J, Rothschild, 1887. 








— 
an Englishman, almost impossible for a foreigner;” but he 


excuses his hardihood by pleading that a stranger may notice 
many important details which we overlook through familiarity ; 
that he can look with impartiality on party questions, and with 
cool judgment on questions which an Englishman’s national 
pride takes for granted. We may at once acknowledge that hig 
industry in amassing details, familiar or the reverse, is most 
praiseworthy, that his impartiality is generally unimpeachable, 
and that his criticisms are most fair and friendly. 

Instead of writing a consecutive constitutional history, 
which he might have done by “summarising the works of three 
eminent authors—Stubbs, Hallam, and Erskine May—and 
analysing besides the materials gathered by Cobbett and 
Hansard,” the Count has chosen the harder task of “ taking 
successively each part of the Constitution, and describing in a 
separate chapter its origins, transformations, and actual condi- 
tion. This method has the serious disadvantage of exposing the 
author to constant repetitions which are as unsatisfactory to 
himself as they are indispensable to the convenience of the 
reader. It presents, on the other hand, the incomparable merit 
of clearness, and best shows in all their details the advantages 
and disadvantages of the English system of government.” The 
result is, that with its full table of contents and fairly complete 
index, it forms a book of reference that would be of use to 
students in this country as well as abroad. 

In a general introduction, the author shows broadly the 
successive steps by which England, as Livy said of Rome, 
“ starting from small beginnings, has grown to such a 
degree that it is now tottering under its own weight” 
(absit omen) ; he points to an intimate connection between the 
British Constitution and the national character, which makes 
the former no cut-and-dry paper Constitution, but a living 
organism uniquely conspicuous for its combined antiquity and 
“flexibility ;” he finds the national character roughly drawn in 
Tacitus’s description of the Germans, but he completes the 
picture by noting some qualities not observed by Tacitus, such 
as seriousness, perseverance, coolness, love of fair-play, loyalty, 
and, above all, good sense. After quoting “ England expects 
every man to do his duty,” he adds that the English nation 
beyond all others extends the idea of duty to the other world, 
as expressed in the Royal motto, “Dieu et mon droit.” 
Admitting the religious element among the causes of the 
national greatness, he is careful, as a true Catholic, to remark 
that much of this greatness had its root in pre-Reformation 
days ; but he does not inquire how far it may have been due to 
those very qualities which of necessity led England in course of 
time to secede from Rome. The Constitution which has slowly 
evolved itself out of our national character he sums up, after 
Montesquieu, in the two words, “ Liberty, Equality.” We 
wonder how long it will be before the theory of equality and the 
practice of liberty in our land are perfected by the sentiment of 
fraternity P 

After a few general remarks on the form and origin of the 
Constitution, which depends on the three elements of written 
law, common law, and usage, or “ understandings,” he proceeds 
to trace the development of each of the several parts of the 
system. Commencing with the Crown, he shows that the 
hereditary principle was by no means strictly followed in earlier 
days, when might was more unblushingly right than it is now, 
and that at last it was fixed by an Act of Parliament as one, 
but not the only, condition of the succession. Next, the limita- 
tion of the Royal power is traced through its struggles with the 
ever-growing authority of Parliament; the gradual growth of 
the Kingdom is described from the Heptarchy to the Union with 
Scotland and Ireland, and the later expansion into the British 
Empire; a chapter is devoted to the personality of the Sovereign, 
showing how the case of his minority, absence, or illness is pro- 
vided for, his coronation and his deposition, which last has 
become unnecessary since the creation of a_ responsible 
Ministry. The prerogatives of the Crown are specified,—and 
here we note a few errors in the section devoted to the 
Sovereign as the fountain of honour; for instance, the 
Orders of St. Michael and St. George, and of the Star of 
India, are each credited with a much smaller number of members 
than they now possess; and Knights of the Bath are said to be 
an exception to the rule that all Knights carry the title “Sir” 
before their names. The véle of the Sovereign in relation to 
the Army, Navy, and general administration, and in relation to 
Parliament, is described; and we are told how the legal 7éle is 
very different from the actual 7dle, the days of personal govern- 
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ment having passed away. The next chapters are devoted to 
the Royal family, the Court functionaries, and the Civil List. 
Then comes an important account of the Privy Council, its 
origin, history, organisation, and present functions; and of the 
Cabinet, with a separate notice of the several members thereof, 
as also of the subordinate Ministers. The account of the public 
offices is too brief to give any idea of the mode and scope of 
their action, which may be expected to be shown in the coming 
yolume on “Administration”; but it is unfortunate that the 
author did not adda few lines, for instance, to the description of 
the Colonial Minister’s duties, so as to indicate the distinction 
between Responsible Government Colonies and Crown Colonies. 
We are simply told that the Secretary of State exercises a 
general control over all British possessions, and, in a note, we 
are referred for all details to the “Colonial Office List.” The 
first volume concludes with an explanation and favourable 
criticism of the English system of party government. In 
this connection the Count has fallen into a curious error in 
regard to the composition of the present Liberal Unionist 
Party, which he evidently thinks that the bulk of the Radical 
Party has joined. “A part of the Liberals,” he says, 
“and nearly all the Radicals, are in agreement with the 
Conservatives in opposing Ilome-rule;” and, again, “The 
National Radical Union serves as a centre of the Radical Asso- 
ciations throughout the country,” which will be news to most 
of the Radical Associations outside Birmingham. 

The second volume is devoted to the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. After a chapter on the sources and early history of that 
institution, he makes an apparent digression to describe the 
political history of the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
the Established Churches of England and Scotland, and the 
various sects of Dissenters. In regard to the Reformation in 
England, he considers that there was “no profound movement 
of opinion,” but that it was only due to Henry’s desire to 
divorce Catherine of Arragon. Surely this was the occasion, 
and not the cause. Again, in describing the subsequent perse- 
cution of the Roman Catholics, he entirely omits any mention 
of the equally (if not more) cruel persecution of Protestants in 
Mary’s reign, which was largely responsible for the exaggerated 
fear and hatred entertained of Papists by the average English- 
man for the next two hundred and fifty years. He does not 
anticipate the early reconversion of England to the Church of 
Rome, but he is confident that “the ground trembles beneath 
the feet of the official Church, and that its days are numbered.” 

The history of the Peerage leads up to a criticism of the 
House of Lords, of which he supports the existing hereditary 
constitution, on the threefold ground that it is different from 
the constitution of the Lower House, that it is independent, 
and that it has a palpable stake in the prosperity of the country. 
It always yields to the popular will, be thinks, in good time; if 
it did not, it could be compelled by the creation of new Peers, 
—an enormous restraining power, though hitherto held in 
reserve. He does not omit to notice, on the other hand, that 
the action of the House of Commons is greatly restricted by 
the certain knowledge that extreme measures would be rejected 
by the Lords, a fact which has doubtless more than once 
moderated the proposals of Liberal Cabinets. Turning to the 
House of Commons, he traces the history of the different consti- 
tuencies, the various extensions of the franchise, and its present 
extent, which is “nearly universal,” except that all women, 
and about 30 per cent. of adult males, are excluded. Under 
the heading of “Preparation for the Elections,” we have 
an account of the great party organisations, and of the 
registration system. He falls into the error, very general 
among Conservatives, that the plan of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association, now followed in almost every constituency in 
England, is imported from America, whereas Mr. Chamberlain, 
or whoever introduced it in Birmingham, deserves the credit of 
being the inventor of the scheme, which altogether differs 
from the American caucus, in theory at least, seeing that it 
is based on the suffrage of all Liberals. Another assertion in 
this connection—viz., that Liberal Members have often been 
able to retain their seats in the teeth of strong opposition from 
an offended caucus—ought to be qualified by the remark that 
in these cases there has generally been solid support from the 
Conservative side. The volume concludes with chapters on 
“ Election Proceedings,” “ Laws against Bribery and Corrup- 
tion,” “Election Petitions,” and “The Qualifications, &e., of 
Members of Parliament.” 


The third volume deals with Parliamentary procedure. To 





begin with, the officers of the two Houses are specified, the cere- 
monies at the opening and close of each Session are described, 
and the general rules of Parliament are detailed. The various 
proceedings of Parliament are most minutely described and 
discussed under the headings of “ Private Bills,’ “ Petitions 
and Motions,” “ Laying of Papers,” “ Questions to Ministers,” 
“Questions of Privilege,” ‘ Public Bills,” and “The Budget ;” 
and in the three cases of Private and Public Bills and the 
Budget, the exposition of the complicated proceedings is made 
clearer by accounts of actual examples of Bills and annual 
estimates, from their introduction, through every stage, till they 
are passed or rejected. The author remarks that the procedure 
on Private Bills involves enormous expenditure, and that the 
small Committees which practically decide their fate are not 
always possessed of the necessary technical knowledge; but, on 
the other hand, he admits that these Committees are absolutely 
impartial, and eminently respectful of all personal interests, and 
in that respect the system is most different from the French 
plan of “ satisfying the engineers’ passion for a straight line, in 
utter disregard of most important private conveniences.” 
Petitions to Parliament are of very little use, he thinks, except 
that when presented in very considerable numbers they indicate 
to a certain degree the opinion of the country on some burning 
question. He remarks that the papers laid before Parliament 
would be of greater use, if it were not for “the want of uni- 
formity and method in their preparation.” The knowledge that 
papers on any subject may be asked for, and can generally not 
be refused, as also that questions may be asked on any point— 
however paltry the latter often appear—are, however, a great 
check on every public functionary who fears lest any abuse 
should be brought to light. 

As to the procedure in Bills, the author observes that much 
time could be saved, without any real loss of efficiency, if the 
first formal reading was abolished, and the House went into 
Committee to discuss amendments immediately after the (now) 
second reading, and afterwards proceeded to the last reading 
without any further opportunity for amendments. Besides the 
proceedings of the House, the Committee of Supply, and the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the Estimates, he describes 
the Accounts Committee, which, without possessing any well- 
defined authority, tends to keep the Departments in order by 
the searching inquiries it makes into their expenditure. He 
points out that Governments have only rarely been defeated on 
their Budget proposals, and that the discussion of the Estimates 
excites very little interest except among a few Members (as Mr. 
Chamberlain remarked in a recent speech). But on this he 
makes two observations,—first, that the rile of the House of 
Commons is rather “ negative than positive,” it is more power- 
ful in its indirect influence to prevent certain financial measures 
being brought forward, than in the direct action of rejecting 
proposals actually made; and secondly, that it rarely rejects pro- 
posals, because it cannot do so without upsetting the Ministry. 

The Count de Franqueville, like Sir Henry Maine, sees some 
of the dangers of popular government as it exists in England ; 
but he admits that “the noise and confusion that necessarily 
attend the life of a free people is less dangerous than the silence 
of a country under the yoke of a despot.” Despite the restless- 
ness inherent in any democracy, he thinks that there is hope for 
the future of England’s democracy, both from the experience of 
the past centuries, during which we have been “guided by 
instinct rather than by reflection,” and specially from that of 
the half-century just passed, which, with Mr. Gladstone, he 
considers has shown the popular judgment to be juster and 
truer than that of the majority of the upper classes. On the 
other hand, the English people has, he says, no stupid envy of 
the upper classes, and seems unlikely to be in a hurry to destroy 
that saving “principle of heredity ” which, incarnated in the 
Sovereign and the House of Lords, is the useful bit in the 
mouth of the fiery steed. The author has, however, a lurking 
fear that the days of this “ bit ” are numbered, and so concludes 
his work with a solemn friendly warning to such Englishmen as 
may hanker after the Repvblican form of government. 


THREE NOVELS.* 
Iv is rarely the privilege of the reviewer to give unmixed praise 
to any work ; how greatly that privilege is esteemed when it does 


* (1.) A Border Shepherdess. By Amelia FE. Barr. 1 vol. London: James 
Clarke and Co.—(2.) The Bride of a Day. By Fortuné du Boisgobey, Trans- 
lated from the French by Henry Llewellyn Williams, 1 vol. London: George 
Routledge and Sons.——(3.) The Gay.World, By Joseph Hatton, 3 vols, 


London; Hurst and Blackett. 
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occur, authors who suffer under the lash of their critics would 
find it hard to believe. ‘'o those of the public who like stories 
of a serious nature we can heartily recommend A Border 
Shepherdess. It is to the authoress herself that we have some 
complaints to make and suggestions to offer for future use. 
The tone of the book is high, the characters have most of them 
strong and marked personality, especially Faith, and her old 
servant Phemie. The scene of the story is laid in wild, open 
country, very beautiful and very well described; and Faith, a 
brave, beautiful woman, is a very fit heroine for such surround- 
ings. Her dignity and gentleness are strongly brought out in 
all her encounters with the stormy and passionate Terres 
Graeme, and as a daughter, sister, aunt, and finally as the 
betrothed of Lord Graeme, she is almost faultless and most 
charming, without oppressing us with her virtues. So much 
for the public; now for a few words to Miss Barr, who makes 
several blunders in A Border Shepherdess which she may be able 
to avoid in future if they are pointed out to her. First, then, 
she holds up the stern, hard, uncompromising character of the 
typical Covenanter as the true Christian character, while it is, 
in fact, very far indeed from attaining any right to such a dis- 
tinction ; and when, as is generally the case—and it is so in the 
present instance—its very virtues are upheld by a supreme self- 
satisfaction and self-glorification, it is the exact opposite of the 
Christian character. It has the virtues of the proud Stoic, not 
those of the humble Christian. Old Matthew Harribee, when 
dying and pronouncing on himself the final sentence that 
God has tried him and found him “not wanting ”—in com- 
plete forgetfulness of his cruel self-righteousness in casting 
off his daughter, and leaving his wife to pine away in 
grief, uncomforted and unsympathised with—is a most self- 
deceiving person. And his selfishness is great in accepting 
from Faith—his daughter—the promise, however willingly 
given, that she will hold all her own interests, her love, 
her lover, all she has or ever will have, in abeyance to the 
interests of his only son, a favourite child, a beautiful but mind- 
less boy of seven. Faith, too, we cannot exonerate from blame 
for her conduct towards Archie Renwick, her lover, whom she 
sets aside, for years, for the sake of this same child, not only 
after, but also long before the promise given to her father; and 
we must consider her in a great measure responsible for the 
ruin of a character, never at any time strong. Again, what is 
Miss Barr thinking of when she represents Faith as inclining 
her heart towards Lord Graeme—whom she has hitherto steadily 
rejected, as being one of the wicked and unregenerate of the earth 
—at the very moment when she has discovered his crime, which 
would have hardened the heart of any good woman against him ? 
A fault in the construction of the story is that it is spread over 
such an exceedingly long period; there is not nearly rapidity 
of action enough; years count as nothing, and the patience of 
Faith’s lovers surpasses even Jacob’s in their long-serving; for 
instance, we hear, quite casually, of one of them that “ several 
years passed before Lord Graeme saw Faith again,” and yet his 
passion suffers no diminution. Suggestions of coming evil are 
constantly being made by our authoress, and then passed over 
with no result ; and it is the height of absurdity to suppose that 
a nobly born, highly educated young man like Roland Graeme 
would submit to having his estate appropriated by his uncle, and 
‘himself declared to be illegitimate, while holding proofs to the 
contrary, just because he preferred his own free life, and 
thought the position given him by his uncle’s crime better 
suited to that life, than the position of a nobleman and landed 
proprietor. But when all is said and done, A Border Shepherdess 
remains a very good story, very well worth reading by lovers of 
serious fiction. 


The Bride of a Day is undeniably an interesting story, and 
cleverly worked out, but it deals with the most rascally set of 
personages conceivable. What induced Mr. Williams to give 
himself the trouble of translating a mere sensation novel from 
the French into the worst possible English, it is difficult to 
imagine. It is impossible not to follow the fortunes of the 
virtuous Thérése with interest; and the kind-hearted, faithful 
Caradoc—the simple-minded soldier, who is the dupe of every 
knave he comes across—excites our sympathy; but the volatile 
though generous and good-natured Captain de Parentis—who 
murmurs to the “bride of an hour,” whom he has never before 
seen, that he “adores her ”—is scarcely worthy of the position 
given him in the tale. As for the rest of the company, we can only 
repeat that they are knaves and scoundrels and “light ladies,” as 
they are styled. Mr. Williams may claim some merit as a trans- 





lator for the thoroughly slangy effect given to the talk carried 
on by his dramatis person, which is, no doubt, a very faithful 
reproduction of the original; but his own English, where 
no conversation, if such it can be called, is going on, is 
miserable. On the whole, and in spite of its interest, we think 
that The Bride of a Day had better have been left to adorn the 
libraries of a country which is notorious for the levity of its 
fiction; we could have “ got along,” as the Americans say, with 
our own sensational novels, without Mr. Williams’s addition to 
our stock. 

Like many another book of its kind, The Gay World begins 
very well; there is something unique about the first part of the 
first volume, which promises considerable interest; but, un- 
fortunately, this interest soon collapses. The plot is too slight 
to bear the long delay in its culmination. The great diamond 
and other robberies are very well and graphically narrated in 
the first fifty pages or so of the first volume; but as nothing 
remains for the whole of three volumes, but to witness the 
exposure of the thief—who is clearly pointed out to the reader 
from the first—the long-drawn-out chapters from the middle 
of the first volume to the middle of the third, and the long 
trial, given in detail, are very tedious. The interest which 
the characters excite is feeble. We certainly experience a 
mild and somewhat sceptical hope of ascertaining how the 
hero will reveal, in his own person, all the wonderful and 
exceptional virtues which his friend and biographer has 
attributed to him, but it is scarcely necessary to say that he 
never does reveal them; the nearest approach to doing so is 
in the calm and stoical manner in which he takes leave of his 
love, and sets out on an exploring expedition in Central Africa, 
in fulfilment of a determination taken before his engagement. 
Now, as far as we can judge, he would have been more than 
justified in marrying the lady before taking leave of her, as 
thereby he would, we are told, have taken half the pain from the 
parting; but we have a strong suspicion that this valiant but 
unnecessary deed was done in order to prove the exceptional 
courage for which his biographer had vouched on his behalf, like 
a true moral sponsor as he was. The inevitable announcement 
of his violent death comes in due course, and in the usual vague 
but convincing form, and enables the heroine, in her turn, to 
exhibit her high courage, going about her accustomed work like 
a marble statue. Few will be taken in by the report of Godfrey’s 
death, and all experienced novel-readers, we venture to predict, 
will be prepared for his reappearance at the end of the third 
volume. Mr. Hatton places among his characters several mem- 
bers of the upper ten thousand, and seems to think that keeping 
desperately late hours, and consuming an unlimited amount of 
wine and spirits and the best cigars are the stamps which mark 
the true blue-blooded aristocrat, as a calm and stately demeanour 
marked the Vere de Vere. Our author’s “ detective ” is a very 
lamb-like creature, in spite of the curious snap which he gives 
with his jaws in moments of great excitement, and his apology 
to the biographer for venturing to capture the wealthy thief—who 
has, since his introduction, become a friend of the Hon. Eric 
York’s (i.e, the biographer’s)—does not redound to his credit, 
and is made, apparently, for the very insufficient reason that Mr. 
York is a “ real gentleman.” Mr. Hatton seems to think that 
friendship, or even good-fellowship, should regulate the conduct 
of men in dealing with criminals and in conniving at crime, and 
that neither a sense of right and wrong nor obedience to the 
laws of the land should prevent this. Our author’s grammar is 
by no means faultless, as will be seen by such a sentence as the 
following: “He said this prior to he and I taking our leave.” 
Words are often used carelessly,—not expressing what it is evi- 
dently the author’s intention to express; Andersen, the fairy-story 
teller, is not Anderson, nor Benedick, Beatrice’s lover, Benedict. 
The little estate of “The Gables,” no matter how small, would 
find it a hard task to squeeze itself in between the high and rocky 
cliffs of the Derbyshire Valley of the Dove ; and even the “ forest 
trees and their shadows,” under which Mr. York had “ dreamed 
away many a summer hour,” would look askance at the narrow 
and stony quarters provided for their accommodation in that 
same Dale. To skim through upon a journey, or on a very hot 
summer afternoon, while reposing under the shade of the 
“forest trees of Dove Dale” (or under some others, if you were 
not fortunate enough, like our biographer, to find forest trees 
exactly there), it might perhaps do very fairly; but it is not a 
good novel, 
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SOME ITALIANS OF THE LAST CENTURY.* 

In these fascinating “studies,” the author does not seek to treat of 
Italy in the eighteenth century as a whole, nor even of its litera- 
ture and music from a historical and critical point of view; but 
writing on these subjects from an zsthetic point of view, desires 
to trace out the constitution and evolution of the arts compared 
with each other, and in particular of those which constituted 
the national art of a time when they spontaneously, and, as it 
were, unheeded, sprang into a singular state of efflorescence,— 
namely, the drama and music. In doing this, Vernon Lee gives 
us, after her well-known fashion, a number of impersonations so 
vividly depicted amid the surroundings that formed their 
characters, moulded their daily life, and repressed or developed 
their genius, that we seem to be transported into another country 
and another time, and see before us many men and women of 
Italy who had been hitherto little more than half-forgotten names. 
The preparation for such a work mast have been long, arduous, 
and engrossing; but so well has the mass of material been 
assimilated, that the result, far from being a series of heavy 
papers redolent of the musty tomes from which they have been 
gathered, has evolved itself, as we have said, for the most part 
into a number of charming sketches touched in with the light 
and sure hand of a master. 

We are less satisfied when the writer chooses to generalise. 
Her sweeping assertions are apt to be at such times more caustic 
than accurate, more brilliant than just, and even, as in the few 
pages devoted to the seventeenth century, to become, under the 
guise of sarcasm, as revolting as they are bitter; these, however, 
are the exceptions ; a few lines taken from the introduction shall 
be inserted here as giving a good general idea of the contents of 
the volume :— 

“Following the sound of the music of Pergolesi and Cimarosa, 
trying to catch closer glimpses of the Bettinas and Lindoros of Goldoni, 
of the Truffaldinos and Brighellas of Carlo Gozzi, we have strayed 
into the every-day world of Italy in the eighteenth century, the world 
of the ladies in stomachers and hoops, of dapper cavalieri serventi, of 
crabbed pedants, of huogry Arcadian rhymesters, of Gallo-maniacs 
and Anglo-maniacs,—a world of some good, some evil, some folly, and 
much inanity; rambling throngh which, in search of some composer 
or singer, of some playwright or mask-actor, we have occasionally 
seen at a distance noble intellectual figures like Parini and Alfieri, 
and have stopped to look at them, although they were not the objects 
of our pursuit; or we have glanced at one or two faint forgotten 
celebrities like Rolli and Frugoni; or we have wandered into some 
assembly of drolly solemn pedants, dreaming of pastoral life and 
dinner-giving patrons ; or again into the drawing-room of some beauti- 
fal Sappho, some Faustina Maratti or Silvia Verza, seated, sentimental 
and coquettish, in a circle of enamoured poetasters. Often, also, we 
have idly followed the crowd of periwigged and stomachered citizens 
through the squares and streets of old Italian cities, or have watched 
them, chatting and card-playing, in their country-houses. Strolling 
about and prying in odd nooks and corners in hopes of meeting a 
buffoon of Goldoni, or of hearing a snatch of song of Jommelli, we have 
come across quaint little old-fashioned figures, droll little old-world 
groups fit for Hogarth or for Watteau, and have stopped and tried to 
sketch their grotesque outline.” 

Vernon Lee’s studies are six in number, beginning with “The 
Arcadian Academy,” and ending with “The Venetiau Fairy 
Comedy of Carlo Gozzi,” the intervening ones dealing with “ The 
Musical Life of Italy,’ with “ Metastasio and the Opera,” with 
“The Comedy of Masks,” and with Goldoni and his inimitable 
plays. Of these, the first and second essays are, to our think- 
ing, the best; but all of them possess a charm due to picturesque 
and poetic handling, and the little touches by which the author 
makes us realise so completely what she wishes to put before us, 
—as, for instance, when she speaks of Metastasio’s cantatas as 
the embodiments of impressions derived from the “ Elysian 
ruralness of those sweet, solemn Roman villas, where the 
horses graze beneath the red-stemmed pines, where you tread 
on a carpet of lilac anemones and starry daffodils, where 
the bays meet overhead, and the water trickles over the 
maidenhair of the broken fountains ;” or when she shows us 
Goldoni wooing his beautiful wife at the balcony in the quiet, 
stage-like street; or Dr. Burney at an accademia or private 
concert in Bologna, with its quaint company of thoroughly 
instructed dilettanti and its violins, viols, hautboys, bassoons, 
violoncellos, and the harpsichords, with their slender little legs 
and the black keys on which you could play a fugue, a brilliant 
scherzo, or an intricate lesson, but which always remained in its 
due position of respectable mediocrity, not having become, like 
its descendant the modern piano, a machine “on which you 
could execute with considerable disadvantage the music written 
for other instraments, besides the sentimental and thundering 








* Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. By Vernon Lee. London: T. 
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imbecility written expressly for it.” Dr. Buarney’s travels in 
quest of material for his History of Music afford many a bit 
of pleasant reading, as he is found in company with one 
celebrity after another, and amongst them the old singer 
Farinello, from whom he was quite loth to part, having been 
fascinated, like every one else, by the singular attraction of 
this unmistakably good man. Of this cavalier, Don Carlo 
Broschi, better known by his nickname, Vernon Lee has 
much to say, from the time of his introduction to us in his 
boyhood at the house of Metastasio’s friend, the Romanina, 
until, in his declining years, his nobility of character comes out 
in such strong contrast with that of the poet “ twin-brother ” 
in whose greatness he always persistently believed. Vernon Lee 
has shown us Metastasio in no pleasing light—selfish, servile, 
sometimes mean and ungrateful—as such must he be recognised 
by those who take the trouble to study his life; yet though it has 
long been the fashion to decry his poetry, and though his plays 
are now scarcely remembered, there will come a time, says the 
writer, when his artistic worth will be acknowledged, the time 
when the musical efflorescence of the last century shall be 
recognised, and with it shall be associated the efflorescence of 
the Italian tragic drama, “ when, in short, the Italians shall 
recognise that their last great artistic gift to the world was the 
opera,’—the opera, a creation, as the author points out, that was 
slowly elaborated by the whole Italian people,—a creation that 
existed in germ in the very essence of the Italian language, 
and could have found its development in no country save the 
one where artistic pleasure was a necessity for its people of 
every class. Apostolo Zeno was the first opera poet, Metastasio 
the second; and just as the latter owed his success to the 
fact of there being no regular tragic stage in Italy, so was 
Goldoni’s excellence derived from the absence of a comic one, 
the commedia dell’ arte, the comedy of masks, being its only sub- 
stitute until the writer who still so firmly holds his own, seizing 
upon popular types, types not of a singie province but of the 
whole Kingdom, and devoting his fertile genius to the elabora- 
tion of new plots, new scenes, and new combinations, “with a 
quiet self-satisfied belief in his own mission to give Italy just 
what it lacked,” took up his position as a playwright and 
kept it. In Vernon Lee’s description of him and of his work, 
she is at her best, and she is happy in describing him as “a 
Sterne in dramatic form; the same power of realising with a 
single touch, of filling trifles with the importance of life and 
feeling, of riveting and charming us with a couple of figures 
employed in unimportant action, with a simple every-day 
incident, with a simple every-day character; Sterne on the stage, 
in short, but of a simpler, purer essence than Sterne.” Yet 
while she so thoroughly does justice to the realism of Goldoni, 
the writer warms not a little to the whimsical, sentimental, 
metaphysical Carlo Gozzi, who was so sincerely persuaded that 
nursery-tales were worth all Goldoni’s volumes of comedies, 
and who succeeded for a time in achieving popularity with his 
fanciful productions on the Venetian stage, and she reproduces for 
us the story of “The Love of the Three Oranges and the Little 
Green Bird.” With poor Carlo Gozzi she ends her “studies,” 
quitting them, as she says in her conclusion, “ with the impres- 
sion of having been wandering through rooms long closed and 
darkened, and brushing away, perhaps over-roughly, cobwebs 
and dust which lay reverently on things long untouched.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—=———— 

A Short History of the Irish People, down to the Date of the 
Plantation of Ulster. By the late A. G. Richey, Q.C. Edited, with 
Notes, by R. R. Kane, LL.D. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin; 
Longmans, London.)—Strictly speaking, it is not possible to write a 
history of the Irish people, for no Irish people has ever existed. From 
the earliest times, Ireland was inhabited by various races and tribes 
constantly at war with each other, and never, even under their 
shadowy Ard-righs, brought into any real political unity. The 
great battle of Clontarf was fought between the Irish of Leinster and 
the Irish of Munster under the celebrated Brian Boru, the latter 
assisted by the Viking Ospak, the former by King Sigtrygg, of Dablin. 
The encounter was a typical one in Irish history. The struggle 
between Normans and Irish was obscured by a like commingling of 
indigenous and foreign hosts on either side, and even at the present 
day a not dissimiliar heterogeneity exists in the ranks of Home Rulers 
and Unionists. In fact, the national sentiment in Ireland is in large 
measure the result of a process of political manufacture of modern 
date. Up to the close of the war of Hugh O'Neill, which put an end 
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to all semblance of Irish independence, no Irish leader had appealed 
to any other than a clannish or tribal sentiment in the course of the 
long struggle that ended in the Plantation of Ulster. The English 
Pale had never had to face an united Irishry ; it maintained itself, 
though taking advantage of the strong disinclination of the Irish 
septs to enter into any form of combination which might necessitate 
the recognition of tribal or provincial superiority. It is, indeed, 
curious how faithful many of the septs were throughout to the 
English alliance, seeing in it, doubtless, their only protection 
against an overlordship which they dreaded infinitely more than 
they did the yoke of the foreigner, whose remote and discon- 
tinuous despotism was felt as a slight burden compared to 
the ceaseless and close oppression that would have had to be 
endured at the hands of anative tyrant. Dr. Richey’s volume brings 
out this aspect of Irish history very clearly, though in an incidental 
rather than in a direct way. His main purpose is to show that up to 
the death of Elizabeth, Ireland met with no exceptionally hard treat- 
ment from England. The Norman raid was the outcome of the 
political necessities of the time, and the subsequent interference of 
Henry II. was designed rather to keep Strongbow and his fellow- 
adventurers to their feudal obedience than to effect any conquest of 
the island while his relations with the Irish chieftains were of a 
friendly character. He called himself, it is true, King of Ireland, but 
this was in a feudal sense, and the claim was not resented, while it 
was distinctly justified by the Pope. But the Norman families in 
Treland, the De Courcys, De Lacys, De Burghs, and Fitzgeralds, were 
the most pertinacious enemies of the Norman Kings, who sought to 
keep them in subjection mainly by the help of the native chiefs. As 
the feudal system was the only one a Norman could regard as 
civilised, the attempt to enforce it in Ireland was inevitable, and to 
this attempt can be directly traced both the harsh injustice of the 
Pale and the callous tyranny of the English Government, a tyranny 
exercised quite as much over the Pale itself as over the native Irishry. 
The Irish policy of the Tudors was motived, first by distrust of the 
Pale, to curb which was the object of the celebrated Poynings’ Act, and 
afterwards by the dread of Ireland becoming a vantage-ground for 
Continental attacks upon England. Elizabeth merely carried out this 
policy in a feeble and hesitating manner until the revolt of Shane 
O’Neill drove her to take active measures for vindicating English 
supremacy. It is worth remembering that O’ Neill met with no willing 
support whatever outside of hig own clan from the native tribes. 
Whether the Irish would have worked out a true and full nationality 
if left to themselves, it is impossible to say. But it is certain that 
geography alone made it quite impossible that they should be left to 
themselves, and it is almost equally certain that at no period of their 
history have they shown in a sufficient degree the essential qualities 
of a nation-making people. There is no need whatever to regard 
the race as innately deficient in these qualities. The Teutons only 
displayed them under conditions that never obtained in Ireland. A 
better account of the early traditional history and primitive social 
and political condition of the Irish septs will be found in Skene than 
in the present volume; but, singularly enough, no book we are 
acquainted with gives any adequate description of their condition in 
Angevin and Tudor times, The work is a posthumous one, and a 
certain roughness in its execution is thus explained, the editor having 
wisely refrained from other alteration than a limited rearrangement 
of its contents. But it gives by far the most philosophical view we 
have met with of the relations between England and Ireland from 
the twelfth century to the close of the sixteenth. Every page 
shows the author’s thorough knowledge of his subject, and affords 
ample proof that he possessed to the full that impartial historic 
‘jadgment without which the annals of Ireland, more than those of 
any other country, are degraded into a dull romance or an insensate 
philippic. 

Elementary Microscopical Manipulation, By T. Charters White, 
F.R.M.S. (Roper and Trowley.)—Mr. White gives, in about a hun- 
dred pages, much sound advice as to the manipulation and mounting 
of microscopical objects, histological and otherwise. Many similar 
manuals exist, nor was there any absolute necessity for publishing 
a new one; yet, as each investigator has a particular method of 
mounting his preparations, a larger selection is afforded the student 
to choose from, and this he is not likely to despise. Additions to the 
already extensive literature of microscopy have thus always an in- 
terest to an observant student, because he may glean some method 
suited par excellence to his means or accommodation. He will find 
most of what he needs in the present volume. 


Elements of Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Professor Remsen thinks that practical work should precede any 
introduction to theory. Certainly, chemistry is not taught on these 
principles by the majority of teachers; besides, the advantage we 
derive from the labours of others would be partly nullified. The propor- 
tions in which practice and theory should be mingled depend upon the 
student, and should be suited to his convenience. The volume will 
be welcomed by many who know the author’s clear and concise mode 





of expressing himself, and of going to the point at once. There are 
numerous experiments, which can be varied, of course, to suit different 
circumstances; there is also a little organic chemistry, dealing with 
a few of the chief organic bodies which are likely to turn up in 
ordinary analysis. The questions and the index help to make, on the 
whole, a very neat and handy text-book, 

The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the Very Rev. Dean Spence and 
the Rev. S. Joseph Exell (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is nearing 
its end. In the present volume, we have the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Epistle to Philemon. 
For “ Thessalonians,” the exposition and homiletics have been faur- 
nished by Dr. P. J. Gloag, and the homilies by the Rev. Professor 
Croskery and Messrs. B. C. Caffin, W. I’. Adeney, and R, Finlayson; 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Messrs. Croskery, Finlayson, 
and Statham, deal with the Pastoral Epistles; while “ Philemon” 
has been entrusted to the Rev. 8S. J. Eales, Professor Croskery, and 
the Rev. W. M. Statham. The work of which this is an instalment 
has assumed gigantic proportions. Fourteen of the Old Testament 
and six of the New Testament series have already been published, 
and these are of the largest octavo size. Bulk is in itself no merit; 
but it is impossible to deal adequately with Scriptures in the way of 
exegesis and homily without a very considerable latitude of space, 
This the publishers have given; thanks to their enterprise, to 
careful editorial supervision, and the co-operation of a very numerous 
company of able contributors, theological literature will be enriched 
with a book of great value. As we write, two more volumes, Minor 
Prophets (1) and St. John, have reached us. 

We have received the thirteenth volume of the very handsome and 
complete reissue of a great English classic, John Dryden’s. Works, 
(W. Paterson, Edinburgh.)—It is some time since we noticed the 
first volume of this edition, and some of our readers may need to be 
reminded that Mr. George Saintsbury is revising and correcting the 
edition first published some sixty years ago by Sir Walter Scott, 
The volume before us contains the translation of five Satires of 
Juvenal (1, 3, 6, 10, 16), “ Persius,”’ and the Eclogues of Virgil, with 
various prolegomena that were prefixed to the original edition. 

Husband and Wife. By Marie Connor. 3 vols. (F. V. White.)— 
There never was a more unlucky piece of advice than that which 
suggested to novelists that they should begin their story with the 
marriage of their hero and heroine. When we find this done, we 
have reason to anticipate mischief. So it is here. Edward Gal- 
braith and Margaret Allingham marry under circumstances which 
seem to promise well for their future happiness. But the moralist 
who tells their story detects a fault, the “ absence of that grain of 
earthliness which must leaven the lump of human love to make it 
enduring and unchangeable.” It is probable that Miss Connor is not 
acquainted with the “ Ethics” of Aristotle, but she has nevertheless 
given a quite surprising illustration of that philosopher’s theory of 
virtue being a mean between two extremes. Edward Galbraith 
begins by erring on the side of defect, of what the Stagyrite calls 
avaicOnoia, insensibility, a somewhat rare fault, as has been pointed 
out by Aristotle’s critics. Then he goes to the other extreme, for he 
elopes with a beautifal widow. Miss Connor is not more satisfied with 
him than she was before. “ Not truly in passion, but in higher and 
purer spheres of feeling lie the things that make life worth living.” 
Finally, he repents and comes back to his wife. All this is 
but commonplace stuff, and not very wholesome. We must 
use a stronger expression for the conduct of M. Flamant, the 
widow’s brother. His brutal indifference to his sister’s shame is 
nothing less than revolting. We must own that the clergyman, for 
whom Miss Connor has such contempt, and the village people 
generally, with their bigoted preference for respectability, have 
something in their favour. The author can tell a love-story not 
only without offence, but with a certain charm. Let her be content 
in future to follow the beaten track, and marry her hero and heroine 
on her last page. 

Elementary Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison-Muir and C. Slater. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—A small text-book, containing rather 
more than the usual number of equations and reactions, or “ inter- 
actions,” as the authors prefer to call them. The book is also thickly 
studded with typical formule, and contains some rather objectionably 
small print. 

Practical Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison-Muir and D. Carnegie. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—A companion volume to the “ Ele- 
mentary Chemistry.” This is a graduated course of practical 
chemistry, furnished also with numerous experiments and several 
woodcuts on dissociation, atomic weights, relative affinity, and the 
constitution of compounds, A teacher would find it necessary to 
vary considerably some of the experiments, as well as qualify some 
of the deductions, Some numerical and analysis tables complete the 
book. 

Weather. By the Hon. R. Abercrombie. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—The writer has striven to place before the general reader 
the science of weather and weather-forecasting as determined chiefly 
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py readings of the barometer displayed in synoptic charts, and by 
nenomena of the clouds. Most people have probably given up the 
weather in despair ; the use of the barometer has increased that 
feeling. And its behaviour to many scems utterly absurd and 
untrustworthy,—for instance, when it rises for a heavy fall of rain. 
In truth, it is the proverb again, “ A bad workman,” &c. From 
this volume we learn the basis of weather-changes, cyclones, 
anti-cyclones, and secondaries. The movements and rotation of these 
are deduced from the various shapes of isobars, or lines of equal 
parometric height, drawn through stations whose readings are the 
game. This process is the great advance which has been made in 
meteorology, the mapping-out of such lines constituting “synoptic 
charts.” The writer introduces us also to the various kinds of clouds, 
and the valuable aid which they give to the science of forecasting is 
explained in such a manner as to give every one the chance of 
observing for himself. Mr. Abercrombie’s treatise is not, however, 
confined to our own islands, but extends to tropical regions, where 
cyclones, though of the same order as ours, are much more violent, 
their rotation being greater, their translation less. Other dis- 
turbances, such as the two “ monsoons,” “typhoons,” “ tornadoes,” 
and “pamperos” are discussed. The last, indeed, the wind of the 
“Pampas,” belongs to the same class as “line-squalls,” in one of 
which the ‘Eurydice’ was capsized. Fortunately they are rare in 
these latitudes. The description of the arrival and passage of a 
tornado and a pampero is graphically given. The tornado, indeed, is 
the most terrible of all phenomena; its violence it seems impossible 
to exaggerate. The author doubts its identity with the cyclones, 
though allowing that the two have some features in common. 
Other violent manifestations of weather are “ blizzards” and “ bar- 
bers,” which frequently trouble our Canadian cousins. The remain- 
der of the volume treats of types and spells of weather, and forecast- 
ing for solitary observers and the use of synoptic charts. The facile 
pen and thorough knowledge of the subject possessed by the writer 
shonld go a long way in dispelling the ignorance of the general 
reader, while the diagrams should excite his interest. The volume 
is well illustrated, and is a notable addition to the “ International 
Scientific Series.” 

Bird-Life in England. By Edwin Lester Arnold, (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The contents of this book hardly answer to its name. 
There is a great deal in it about the killing of birds, and very little 
about their life. No doubt the intelligent sportsman will find it read- 
able enough, and the strong views held by its author in favour of game- 
preserving, which are well supplemented by a summary of the 
game-laws in other countries, will find favour in the eyes of all 
owners of game. But neither the ornithologist nor the chance 
reader will find much in the way of natural history to interest him. 
The former will observe with alarm that in the fourth line of the 
introduction the names of two eminent ornithologists are misspelt ; 
that Morris is everywhere warmly praised, while Yarrel (sic) is 
quoted as the author of “The History of Foreign Birds; and that 
in the chapter on “ Bird-Books,” Mr. H. Seebohm is alluded to only 
as the author of “Siberia in Asia.” Such faults, however, of 
omission or commission might easily be forgiven, if the book did but 
contain a little that is new about the habits of birds. What there is 
deals almost entirely with their food, and consists largely of extracts 
from other books and from periodicals. To have these collected 
together in an agreeable manner is, however, at least convenient, 
and the sparrow, the woodpigeon, and other so-called “ destructive” 
birds may thank Mr. Arnold for bringing together a good deal of 
evidence on their behalf. We must add that Mr. Brodie-Innes con- 
tributes a chapter on “ Grouse-Moors and Deer-Forests,’’ of which 
the general tendency may be gathered from the following sentence : 
— To assert, as is often done now, that the glens were cleared of 
men to make room for sheep, is to display the sheerest ignorance or 
wilful perversion of fact respecting the economic conditions.” 


Comparative Morphology and Biology of the Fungi, Mycetozoa, and 
Bacteria. By A. de Bary. Translated by H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A. 
Revised by T. B. Balfour, Sherardian Professor of Botany. (Clarendon 
Press.)—The volume before us is one of the most valuable additions 
that has been made to the literature of biology of late years, and is 
by far the most comprchensive and searching review yet published of 
our present knowledge of this particular subject. Special attention 
has been paid to the biology and physiology of the fungi. The 
former, indeed, so necessary to the study of morphological conditions, 
is treated with a fullness that places the student under the greatest 
obligations to Professor de Bary. He is put in touch with the latest 
literature and opinions, and the knowledge thus gained must enable 
him to keep up with the extremely rapid progress that is being 
made in this province of knowledge. Whether or not fuller details 
of the origin of the fungi would have added to the value of the 
treatise, is doubtful; but the student would not have found them 
amiss in enabling him to realise the conditions of parasitical growth. 
Again, the bacteria are not treated exhaustively, though for this the 
insufficient biological knowledge we possess as yet is an excuse, 





Nothing, however, can be more complete than the first two divisions 
of the book,—* General Morphology,” and “ Course of Development of 
the Fungi.” There is an index and a list of terms which are ex- 
plained (the reviser, indeed, speaks in his preface of the difficulty that 
was met within the terminology). Professor de Bary has produced a 
volume which for thoroughness and conciseness must rank as a 
classic in its department of science. At the same time, biologists 
will be grateful for what his coadjutors have done in enabling the 
English student to avail himself of such valuable work and research. 


A Glossary of Obscure Words and Phrases in the Writings of 
Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The peculiarity of Dr. Mackay’s glossary 
is that it is constructed on the principle of referring these same 
“obscure words” to the ancient language of the British people as 
spoken before the irruption of the Danes and Saxons.” Here, then, 
is a new light on the “extermination question.” Let us see what 
Dr. Mackay makes of his derivations. “ Rabble” is from the Keltic 
rabhd, “incoherent or confused talk.” That may be. But what are 
we to say of this,— Rhapsody, a burst of speech more or less unin- 
telligible and incoherent, is from the same ancient root”? Not from 
paywdds, therefore, which is one of the misleading resemblances so 
common in etymology. Robin Hood is resolved into Robin Og, i.e., 
young Robin, le jeune Robin. “From the early Keltic or Gaulish 
asainn or ’sainn came the Latin sine, and not from sinere.’’ After this 
we must pronounce Dr. Mackay to be still “in the gall of bitterness.” 
Fancy the Romans waiting till they learnt a certain Gaulish word 
before they could use a word for “ without”! ‘ Sentry” comes from 
sean, old, or weary, and triall, a path, a beat,—the weary man on 
the beat. “Tragedy” does not come from tpaywdla, but from the 
Gaelic trudgh, pity. The curious thing is that Dr. Mackay is per- 
fectly serious. Indeed, a joke in the shape of a large octavo of 452 
pages would be a little cumbrous. Dr. Mackay has done some good 
work in other lines. But this book is a sad mistake. 

Ethne, by Mrs. E. M. Field (Gardner, Darton, and Co.), is an 
interesting tale of the settlement of Ireland under Cromwell’s régime. 
Ethne is the daughter of Sir Gerald O'Connor, whose castle and lands 
have been assigned to Roger Stand-fast-on-the-rock, one of Cromwell's 
captains. The stern Puritan and the gentle Papist girl soon fall in 
love with each other, and a Bible, lent by Roger, wins the young lady 
over to Protestantism. After going through terrible troubles, in- 
cluding the burning of Lara Castle and the transportation of the 
O’Connor family to Connaught, the lovers are married ; and here it 
would be well if the story ended. For their married life in Roger’s 
Gloucestershire home is very unhappy, and makes very unpleasant 
reading, without adding at all to the interest of the story, which is 
told in the shape (almost always, we venture to think, a mistake), of 
extracts from the diaries of the two principal characters. There is 
much in the first and better part of the book which reminds the 
reader of “ Woodstock.” The hot-tempered old Cavalier father and 
his sweet daughter, the stern but conscientious Puritan and the 
hypocritical sensualist Roundhead subordinate, are common to both. 
But we greatly doubt whether the distant civilities between enemies, 
which are natural in ‘‘ Woodstock,”’ could ever have been possible on 
Irish soil, and in the shape of the courtesies which pass between Sir 
Gerald’s family and Captain Stand-fast. 

Under the title of A Crystal Age (Fisher Unwin)—the reason of the 
epithet “crystal” is not revealed in the book—a young gentleman of 
the nineteenth century, who has been buried by a fall of earth, relates 
his experiences when he comes afresh to the surface, after a lapse of 
“ hundreds of centuries,” in a land where excellent English is spoken, 
but the names of Homer, Shakespeare, Queen Victoria, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and Smith (his own name) are equally unknown. It 
appears that the world will then be inhabited by a few widely dis- 
persed “ Families,” which send pilgrims periodically to one another, 
and each of which cultivates some one element of “ sweetness and 
light,’’ music being the specialty of the Family into which Smith is 
adopted. Of course, such a phantasy involves numberless incongruities ; 
but, on the whole, the idea is consistently worked out; and the 
description is charming of the “ Mother of the Family ”—apparently, 
like a queen-bee, the only fertile member of it—to whom, with 
“the Father,’ loving and unquestioning obedience is paid by all 
the members. If fault is to be found with any part of a pleasant 
book, it will be with the long descriptions of furniture and architecture, 
which, however, most readers will probably skip. 

Mr. Haweis displays as much rhetorical vigour and perfervid in- 
tolerance of ‘‘orthodoxy” as ever in The Conquering Cross, as he 
entitles the fifth volume of his series, “ Christ and Christianity ’”’ (C. 
Burnetand Co.) With his theological views, perhaps not many readers 
who are acquainted with the literature of the subject will agree, e¢.7., 
with his description of St. John’s Gospel, which “‘ came into vogue soon 
after the death of Polycarp,” as representing “the irresistible triumph 
of the gnostic-tinged Pauline theology; but his sketches of persons 
and manners during the first three centuries of Christianity have in 
them at least the charm of freshness and rhetorical vivacity. And 
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then he has no difficulties, no doubts, no reservations ; Dean Stanley, 
M. Renan, and the Religion of Humanity are enough for him,— 
“ cover the ground,” to use his own phrase; and his picturesque and 
imaginative descriptions, as Nero, Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, 
Blandina, Justin Martyr, Constantine, Arius, and Athanasius, follow 
one another rapidly over the stage, and make, if not history, at all 
events attractive reading that may be mistaken for it. 

Mary Brooks is the Cowntry Mouse in Mrs, Herbert Martin’s pretty 
tale (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) She is the eldest of the large family 
of Dr. Brooks, who has been reduced to comparative poverty by 
helping a scapegrace brother, and compelled to leave his London 
practice and live in Yorkshire. Mary goes to London to be a com- 
panion to her cousin, Lena Maurice, the only daughter of a wealthy 
banker, who gives herself all the airs of an heiress. The tale describes 
Mary’s influence on her wayward cousin, and how the tables are 
turned, when the bank breaks, and the scapegrace uncle returns with 
his pockets full of money. It is a book which is sure to be acceptable 
to all healthily-minded girls in their teens. 

Life of Tobias George Smollett. By David Hannay. (Walter Scott.) 
—No one who has read “ Hamphrey Clinker” can doubt that Smollett 
was a great humourist. It is one of the most amusing tales in the 
language, and though by no means free from the grossness in which 
the novelist delighted, is less injured by it than “ Roderick Random” 
and “ Peregrine Pickle.’ Humour is one of the least perishable of a 
novelist’s gifts, and it is the salt that keeps Smollett’s often offensive 
pages from corruption. As we read them we feel an invincible 
dislike to the writer, but we cannot help laughing at the absurdity of 
the positions in which he places his dramatis persone. Unlike 
Fielding and Scott, he rarely makes the reader care for his characters. 
In this he resembles Le Sage, and our indifference to their fate is 
akin to what we feel with regard to their author. Thackeray does 
more than justice to Smollett when he calls him “ manly, kindly, 
honest, and irascible.’ We suspect that, like Carlyle, he was “ gey 
ill to live with.” He seems to have been always quarrelling, and his 
self-satisfaction was profound. What he wants in his novels (with 
the exception of “ Humphrey Clinker”) is humanity, and that, too, 
seems wanting in hischaracter. It is but fair to remember what a hard 
life he led ; and yet where the nature is noble, as in the case of Johnson, 
hardships do not stifle generous emotions. ‘‘That he was an ex- 
ceptionally tender-hearted and kindly man nobody can believe,” 
is Mr. Hannay’s remark, which, coming from a biographer, may 
perhaps be interpreted to mean that he was inclined to be hard- 
hearted. Mr. Hannay admits that while in his novels Smollett 
is always ready to draw a moral, his vivid scenes of cruelty are 
given without a sign of indignation at the barbarities he describes, 
and that it was due to a certain intellectual hardness which 
Smollett shared with Swift, ‘that he did not see that the mere 
repetition of horrible things was in itself an offence.’ No donbt 
it is true that the great sensitiveness to pain, felt perhaps to excess 
in our age, was unknown in the last century ; but we need only turn 
to the manly pages of Fielding, who cannot be accused of a mawkish 
feeling for suffering, to see how different was the view of human life 
taken by the rival humourists. Sir Walter Scott’s brief but adequate 
biography of Smollett will, we think, fully satisfy the curiosity of 
most readers. Mr. Hannay’s volume has no charm of style to com- 
mend it; but his discriminating praise of Smollett for his descriptions 
of gsea-life, is a feature of the biography not to be found in Scott. 
In the author’s judgment there are but two novelists who combine 
the faculty of telling a story of enduring literary value with personal 
knowledge of the sea, and these two are Smollett and Marryat. It 
was perhaps the lowest period of the English Navy that the author 

‘of “Roderick Random ’’ described, and there is a verisimilitude in 
some of his pictures which prevents our attributing their worst 
features to the exaggeration of a romance-writer. When the characters 
are not wholly lifelike, their eccentricities make them infinitely 
amusing. The humour of “ Humphrey Clinker ’’ is irresistible; but, 
for the most part, owing to his innate love of nastiness, Smollett 
repels far more than he attracts readers who do not like garbage. 

For Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake (William Paterson, Edinburgh), pur- 
ports, like » volume of Scotch verse, entitled “‘ Horace in Homespun,” 
which appeared some time ago, to be from the pen of “ Hugh Hali- 
burton,” a shepherd of the Ochils. But the most careless reader of 
the essays in this volume will be convinced, after he has read the 
second of the papers composing it, that the so-called “ Hugh Hali- 
burton ”’ has received a Scotch University education. The worst of 
the pseudo-shepherd’s book is its title. It has an archaic, affected 
look. There was a time when Scotchmen might very well have 
lamented over their country as “ puir ;” but that time is certainly not 
the present. This volume really consists of a series of essays on certain 
aspects of Scotch literature, and rural life, with one or two poems, 
which, although not devoid of racial humour and shrewdness, are 
mainly exercises in, or exhibitions of, dialect,—and why should it 
not have been so titled? ‘‘ Hugh Haliburton” shows himself in his 
“ Herds,” *‘ The Farmer’s Ingle,” and “The Old Harvest-Field,” a 








close and kindly observer of the nature and manners of hig 
countrymen. There is not much of originality or depth of 
critical insight in his essentially literary papers; but his two 
articles on Robert Ferguson, Burns’s unfortunate predecessor and 
model, are well worth reading. “ A Holiday in Arcadia,” though 
spoiled by Blackiesque gush, and suggestive of a too close study of 
Wilson’s most inflated enthusiasms, recalls Thomas Aird’s “ Old 
Bachelor” to some extent. We certainly do not agree with some 
of “ Hugh Haliburton’s” views as expressed in his prose, “A Plea for 
Scottish Literature at the Universities,” or in his somewhat prosaic 
verses called “A Lament for the Language.” The best phrases and 
words in the Scotch dialect will, in time, be incorporated in the 
language of the United Kingdom; and, in any case, they will not be 
saved from such incorporation by frantic projects for founding Chairs 
of Scotch in the Northern Universities, or by whining over the fact 
that young Scotchmen of the day speak very much like young 
Englishmen. Some of this author’s writing reads too much like an 
appeal not to the stalls or even to the pit of Scotch culture and energy, 
but to the Home-rule gallery of an emasculated patriotism,—and yet 
one wonders if he is really at home there. For the good things—of 
thought and style—in his book are far from few. 


A Breton Maiden. By “A French Lady.” 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a story of the time of the French Revolution, when 
the Bretons stood up in defence of their King and their Church. It 
is not difficult to make a tale with such a subject interesting; 
especially when, as is here the case, the author knows her subject 
well. Breton scenes and characters are given with much vividness 
and force. We may mention as especially vivid, the studies of the 
two brothers, the peasant-priest and Loik the farmer. The heroine 
is what the heroine of such a story should be; and we leave her 
settled as doubtless it was better that she should be. Still, one cannot 
help regretting that the gallant De Valvourgs could not be spared. 


A Century of Electricity. By T.C. Mendenhall. (Macmillan and Co.) 
— Beginning about the middle of the eighteenth century, the writer 
reviews in order the various steps by which electricity has become 
familiar, and, indeed, almost a necessity of our every-day life. Under 
his guidance we follow Galvani, Volta, Daniell, Oersted, Ampére, 
Faraday, Whetstone, and Morse, until in the submarine cable we reach 
the culminating point. Certainly, it seems to us that nothing more 
striking, nothing that appeals more to the understanding, can be 
imagined than this messenger of the ocean that defies time and 
destroys space. The history of the advance of electricity has of late 
been a favourite subject for the scientific pen, yet it is a story that 
never loses its freshness. The writer is not too prolix, and skilfully 
avoids dwelling too long upon any particular savant, thus escaping 
the reproach of laying undue emphasis on his work or its value. This 
interesting and vigorous sketch fully deserves its place in the 
‘* Nature Series.” 


Electricity. By W. Larden. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This 
is a comprehensive treatise on the elements of clectricity, containing 
the principal laws and theories. The mathematical part, indeed, is 
perhaps rather more than “the higher boys in a classical school” 
would care for. The writer, as far as we can see, has accumulated a 
great number of facts to the exclusion of a great deal of necessary 
historical matter, thus rendering an otherwise interesting subject 
somewhat dull and forbidding. The historical development of 
electricity is such an important and integral part of the science itself, 
that “reasons of space”? must not be allowed as a sufficient excuse 
for this defect. The last chapter, however, on ‘‘ Applications of 
Electricity,” possesses considerable interest. 


On Light. By Professor G.G.Stokes. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
volume before us contains the Burnett Lectures delivered at Aberdeen 
during the years 1883, 1884, and 1885. Comment on them would be 
superfluous; and any means of increasing their fame or widening 
their grasp on the general reader is worthy of praise. ——We have 
also received On the Beneficial Effects of Light, a publication of the 
third and concluding course of the above lectures in a separate form. 


Animal Biology. By C. Lloyd Morgan. (Rivingtons.)—This is a 
text-book of biology divided into vertebrate and invertebrate, types 
of each being given, and the anatomy and physiology discussed and 
explained. In the former division we have the frog, pigeon, and 
rabbit; in the latter, the crayfish, cockroach, earth-worm, snail, 
mussel, liverflake, tapeworm, hydra, and amoeba, other examples 
being adduced when necessary. Both divisions are thus fairly well 
represented without being overcrowded, a great advantage, as the 
student has two or three representative types clearly impressed on 
his memory. The book itself is of a convenient size, easily yet care- 
fully written, without being diffuse, and in company with a microscope 
and a manual containing the practical part of the subject, it will teach 
the student enough anatomy and histology for good ground-work. 

Nadia. Translated from the Russian of R. Orloffsky by the 
Baroness Langenau. 3 vols. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Nadia 
is marked by the melancholy which seems the characteristic note of 
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Russian fiction. The heroine, unhappy in her family surroundings, 
becomes entangled in the plots of some Nihilist conspirators. Her 
enthusiasm is dispelled by her discovery of the vagueness of purpose 
and the personal unworthiness of her associates. They really despise 
the people for whom they profess to labour; but they are in earnest 
in seeking their own aggrandisement or personal indulgence. She 
finds a home with a relative, and with the home a lover; but the old 
associations still hamper her, and when she is unlucky enough to 
inspire and to reject the love of a powerful official, they are employed 
to bring her into trouble. There is a lighter and more cheerful story 
mixed up with that of the heroine. Jenny Gregorievna is a very 
sprightly maiden, and never fails to amuse and charm. The novel 
gives us some curions glimpses of social life in Russia, of the relations 
of the enfranchised peasants to the landed proprietors, of the doings 
of the official world, of the working of the Nihilist societies (regarded 
from an unfriendly point of view), and of other interesting things. 
The English of the translator is indifferent at first, but improves 
considerably with practice. 


The Sport of Chance. By William Sharp. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —Mr. Sharp has invented for his novel a villain whose irre- 
pressible wickedness reminds us of the career of that monster of 
crime, Polichinello. The way in which Mr. Charles Leith, or Mr. 
Charles Edward Cameron, as he ought to be called, again and again 
reappears, as bold, as wicked, and as fascinating as ever, unharmed 
by dangers, and even triumphant over time, brings vividly before us 
the hunchbacked hero of the puppet-shows, as he springs up again 
with an uninjured head after a shower of seemingly fatal blows. 
We see him, for instance, in Vol. II., p. 94, in a shipwreck scene, “ as 
he crouched close to the gunwale of the boat, shivering and cowering 
like a trapped wolf.” The man whom he has wronged springs at him, 
and would have killed him, had not one of the sailors ‘‘ crashed down 
upon his head one of the heavy foot-spars.’” Mr. Sharp has now a 
very pretty boat’s crew,—the villain, his pursuer, a madman, the 
mate, and three seamen. One of the seamen hurls a spar at the 
mate. ‘There was a wild struggle, and the man fell dead, stabbed 
to the heart.’’ The other two attack the mate, and one of them falls 
overboard and is drowned. No. 3 is going to devour the body of 
No. 1, when the mate throws it overboard. There is another fierce 
struggle, in which the mate is badly wounded. Then a shark appears 
upon the scene ; sailor No. 3 drinks salt water, and leaps overboard 
in his madness. ‘For one brief moment a pair of writhing arms 
waved frantically above the surface.’ Then the mate dies. Then 
occurs this strange phenomenon :—“ For leagues and leagues the sea 
seemed to have given up its dead. In all directions were flying 
figures, wretched souls in torment waving frantic arms ...... the 
ocean became a sea of molten metal wherein writhed agonising 
souls. .... . they were in the midst of a saturnalia of the drowned 
of all time, a gathering together of those untimely perished, writhing 
in endless woe, and cursing God and the mothers who bore them.” 
If Mr. Sharp thinks that there is any art in these “lawless and 
uncertain” thoughts, he is much mistaken, His novel is nothing but 
an expansion to the three-volumed form of what is commonly called 
the “shilling shocker.’’ It is curious that the author should not 
know that a banker is liable for the payment of a forged cheque. 


Pine and Palm. By Moncure Conway. 2 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Conway opens his story at Harvard, where Randolph 
Stirling, of Virginia, and Walter Wentworth are fellow-students in 
the law schools and intimate friends. But the great slavery question 
is becoming irrepressible ; it turns up in the College Debating Society, 
and involves the two friends in what might easily have been a fatal 
quarrel. This part of the story is very skilfully managed; but its 
most interesting and striking scenes are where Walter Wentworth 
goes South, and makes practical acquaintance with Southern life on 
a Carolina plantation. Here the “ patriarchal” relation of master 
and slave is seen at its best; and though the subject has now only 
a historical interest, these chapters are well worth studying. And, 
indeed, apart from the slavery question, they have something to 
teach. The Negro, though he is now free, is still very much what he 
was. Ilis religion, especially, is emotional, and those who would give 
him something better in this way than the sensational appeals of the 
camp-meeting, with all its dangers to morality, must reckon with 
thisfact. The description of the way in which Wentworth set about 
teaching Mr. Leroy’s Negroes by vivid presentations of great Christian 
truths is admirable. There are other matters of great interest in 
this story—tho adventures of the German maiden among them—and 
the book is one which we can strongly recommend to our readers. 


An Actress’s Love-Story. By Eva Rose Church. 2 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—We learn from the preface, written by the author’s 
mother, that this was the author’s first effort in literature, and that 
it was finished but a few weeks before her death. Itisa story of 
love distracted by two contrary influences, the strong sense of obliga- 
tion and duty, and affection given where it seems to be undeserved 
and cannot be legitimately returned. Then there is the complication 
of a great change in the heroine’s social position, a favourite device 





of young writers, but one which often spoils the real interest of a 
story. It would be useless further to criticise a book that appears 
under such circumstances. For the most part, it is free from the 
common faults of youth, and does not contradict, if it does not 
signally justify, the editor’s expectation of literary success for its 
author. 

A Marked Man. By Faucet Streets. (Mawson and Co., Sunder- 
land.)—This is a story (of the series of “‘ Mawson’s Northern Tales”) 
dealing with the relations of capital and labour, not without merit, 
but somewhat crnde. The most disinterested and clear-sighted 
patriot is the better for having some sense of humour, whatever Mr. 
“Faucet Streets” may think. An election address of the “ pompous, 
unbending kind”’ could hardly have been a “ model of feline flattery ;”” 
nor can a candidate who “promised no more than that he would 
support a Conservative Government through thick and thin” have 
done much in the way of “cool, calculated political lying.” How 
did the author find out that “landowners or their ancestors ’’ have, 
by “cunning and fraud,” “placed Hodge and his family in the mire”? 
Does he believe in the “social compact” theory, and think that 
some of the once equal contracting parties have been fraudulently 
dispossessed of their rights ? 

Only a Coral Girl. By Gertrude Ford. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Keith Ronaldson woos and weds a beautiful girl of 
Capri, a coral-seller, whom he sees on the steps of his hotel. He 
takes her home to England, where she, having a marvellous faculty 
for adapting herself to the ways of the new world into which she is 
brought, and of really educating herself in things more important 
than social observances, holds her own very well. Add to these cir- 
cumstances of the story a weak husband, a noble-minded friend—who 
would do his best for the husband, while he regards the wife with a 
pure affection—and an old lover of her early youth, who cannot 
forget that, as he thinks, he has been robbed of one who by right 
belonged to him, and you have the elements of the drama which Miss 
Ford brings with no little skill upon the stage. 

Illusions, By Mrs. Musgrave. 3 vols. (Bentley and Son.)—Mrs. 
Musgrave marshals one posse of men and another of maids, and pairs 
off the constituent individuals, not, of course, without some difficulties 
and misunderstandings,—for how, without these, could the orthodox 
length of three volumes be reached? We cannot say much for Mrs. 
Musgrave’s style, which wants simplicity and correctness. “A self- 
tormenting faculty” “rises up rampant,” a heart has “a compass 
broad and wide for the sorrows of others,” stares have “ an astringent 
effect,” &c. The story seems to us to have but little interest; but 
it has now and then a redeeming touch of humour. 

We have received a very convenient and handsome volume, The 
Roman Missal, Adapted to the Use of the Laity. (R. Washbourne.) 
It is bound in a way that promises to add durability to its other good 
qualities. 

Sermons.—Man’s Knowledge of Man and of God. The Donnellan 
Lectures, 1884-85. By the Rev. R.T.Smith. (Macmillan.)—Bishop 
Butler, in the “Analogy,” assumed, without making an effort to demon- 
strate, the existence of God. To “underpin his work with a proof 
of the being of God by means of the same great principle,” the argu- 
ment from analogy, is the aim of these discourses. The lecturer 
further states his “object ...... toshow that there is such an analogy 
between belief in personal man and in a personal God, that whoever 
accepts the one is thereby proved capable of attaining to the other ; 
and, secondly, that not only do the same difficulties meet us in 
believing human personality as those which we have to face in 
believing that of God, but the perplexities in our knowledge of human 
nature are inexplicable, unless we follow that knowledge ont into that 
divine sphere to which its analogies lead us.” It is obviously im- 
possible to do justice in a very small space to this line of thought. 
We will, therefore, make two remarks which seem especially called 
for, and then leave the work to be read by those for whom this kind 
of reasoning has fascination :—(1.) Students of the scope and limits 
of science are assured that “ the whole force of the argument depends 
upon the fearless application of the methods of science to every part 
of man’s bodily and mental life.” Whereupon follow contentions to 
prove that personal consciousness, the conviction that we have a 
will, and our moral nature or conscience, are not accounted for by 
molecular activity, nor by heredity, nor by any chain of causation 
which excludes a personal, free, and moral cause. It is the 
argument of the Psalm, pushed inwards,— He that planted the ear, 
shall He not hear?’ (2.) The preface says that there are ‘‘really no 
metaphysics properly so called in the volume,” a statement whereof 
the utility is as obscure as the truth is doubtful. Bishop Hampden 
defined metaphysics as “the philosophy of the facts of conscious- 
ness.’ It can only be by a quibble that an argument based on that 
philosophy can be called other than metaphysical. While if this dis- 
claimer is intended to disarm prejudice, that would have been better 
attained by the omission of the unpopular word entirely.——Forgive- 
ness, and other Sermons. By the Rev. R. H. Charles. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—These sermons “are published in compliance with 
the wishes,” &c. And the sermons are each andall sensible, thought- 
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ful, and unpretending. In the five opening addresses, “ Forgiveness ” 
is treated. The preacher has perhaps tried to say too much in a 
small space; had he dealt with his subject in ten sermons, he had 
probably done it even better. For instance, he says rightly enough,— 
“ Forgiveness of sin is deliverance from its bondage.” (p. 18.) This 
he intends us to take as the subjective aspect of forgiveness; 
but he omits to even name the objective, to which allusion 
is made in 2 Cor. v. 19, the “not imputing” by God. Again, 
in a very just explanation of the passage, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye 
forgive......” he omits to make any use of the strong support of the 
latter, the retaining clause, where he might so easily have pointed 
out that the Christian who fails to forgive robs his fellow-man so 
much the more, in that if he who knows God is unforgiving, there is 
no other power on earth which can bring the sinner comfort. In 
the last of these sermons on forgiveness, sin against the Holy Spirit 
is well explained :—“ Sin against the Holy Ghost... .. is sin against 
known light and truth and love..... . and he who commits it 
is beyond the teaching of the Spirit now: for he has driven forth 
the Spirit, and without Him there can be no forgiveness.” The book 
may well be liked by readers of sermons for its common-sense 
spirituality. Sermons on Old Testament Characters. By the Rev. 
Julius Lloyd, Canon of Manchester. (G. Bell.)—It is difficult to 
know why these sermons were published. They do not show profound 
thoughts or apt suggestions. We might suppose them to be youthful 
productions, but that references in the last one, on Esther, show that 
that, at least, is recently composed. Nevertheless, it is hard to regard 
them as the efforts of a matured mind, and harder still to think of their 
being read with any interest whatever.—— Christian Facts and Forces. 
By the Rev. Newman Smyth. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Great part of a 
preacher’s power consists in putting old thoughts in a new and vivid 
setting, that their latent force may seize hold of us through its 
medium. The following extracts may serve as samples of Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s power in this direction :— Christlikeness is what God is. 
God is essentially and eternally Christlike...... It is [a new 
revelation | even to some of us, for we have hardly dared: ..... 
always to think of God as Christlike.’ ‘ When we see sins rapidly 
revealing themselves, we know that the hour of their destruction 
draws nigh, ..... This law of divine judgment, under which evil 
grows and is doomed, is a reason for courage and hope.” “ The other 
evening .... .. I looked up and saw over me a black sky. I sup- 
posed that the stars were hid. But I was standing under an electric 
light. When I had walked on, and looked up {again, the stars came 
out. There is a man who is living under the light of his one science. 
And it is honest, white light. But in it he loses sight of the 
whole heavens. He needs to go further on in his life...... 
to widen the circle of his experience. .... . A lawyer, a physician 
.. +... Sees some things in a good light: and he wants to see 
everything else in the same light. Talk to him about spiritual truths, 
and he wants you to prove them to a jury, or demonstrate them as 
you would anatomy. ..... He, too, needs to step out from under 
his own blinding light, in order that he may gain faith’s larger 
vision.”’ The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger. (James 
Clarke and Co.)—This is a remarkable book. Like the last under 
notice, it is by an American; like that, it presents old ideas in new 
colours and forms that arrest attention. But it is more in sympathy 
with that aspect of truth which is fermeuting in so many minds to- 
day,—the Immanence of God, “the recovery of [which truth] to 
its original force and meaning ...... underlies the quickened 
religious thought of the age.” (p. 178.) The preacher, moreover, 
confesses that he uses a method whose very name is terrible to the 
. theologian, albeit theologians have been ever wont to use it a little, 
and with timidity,—viz., the inductive. “The method we advocate 
will entertain dogma; it does not hesitate to generalise truth, but 
it insists that the generalisation shall be an induction from 
the whole revelation of God, and chiefly from the revelation in 
humanity regarded as inclusive of the Christ. It holds to this 
because it believes that the Word came by inspiration throngh 
humanity, and by the processes of human life and the actual life of 
its Head. The interpretation of the Word must be according to its 
method. Hence it searches and reads life. ..... in the world, 
in history, in the family, and in the nation.” In the sermons them- 
selves, one of the best things is the contrast between the wisdom 
of Solomon—worldly shrewdness at its height, clever, pungent, but 
with no personality behind it—and the wisdom of the Christ, simple, 
authoritative, based on asserted certitude, and with his life behind 
his teaching. (p. 52 seq.) The discourse or essay—for it was not 
preached—on “Immortality and Modern Thought” has a happy 
suggestion that the laws of evolution become suspended by man as 
he becomes moral. This is man’s first introduction into the laws of 
the kingdom for which he has been evolved. Not only this sermon, 
but the whole book is worth study, both on account of its elevated 
tone, its deep thoughtfulness, and its sympathetic insight. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
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Post, 
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NAPOLEON and HIS DE- 
TRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince Narotron. Translated by 
RaPuaeEt L. DE BEAvFortT. Biographical Sketch and 2 Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

“This eloquent vindication of the actions and motives of the exile of St. 
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history.”—Whitchall Review, 
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By H. C. Davipson, Author of “The Green Lills by the Sea.’’ 
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“A decidedly ingenious and interesting romanc2.”"—Academy. 


WHOSE WIFE? By Mrs. Har- 


court Ror, Author of “A Friend in Ten Thousand,” “ The 
Bachelor Vicar of Newforth.’’ Crown 8ro, 6s. 
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TRAVERS: a Tale of the Eighteenth Century. By B. S. 
Berrincton. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


In the press. 
A NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, 
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Ask for 


















Guaranteed 
Pure & Soluble. 


Co 






A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD REASONS WHY CADBURY'S 
COCOA ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. — | 








It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa. It is a gentle stimulant, and sustains against hunger 
It is Soluble in boiling Milk or Water. and bodily fatigue. 

It contains all the delicious aroma of the natural article, It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, comforting, and a 
without the excessive proportions of fat. refined beverage, suitable for all seasons of the year. 
It is “ reduced in value by the addition of Starch, In the whole process of manufacturing Cadbury's Pure 

Sugar, &. Cocoa, the automatic machinery employed obviates the 
It is specially rich in flesh-forming and strength- necessity for its being once touched by the human 
sustaining principles. hand. 





PRECAUTION & WARNING. 


Cadbury Brothers caution the public against those Dutch Cocoas and their English imitations, sold as pure Cocoa, 
to which about 4 per cent. of Alkali and other agents are added, to give apparent strength to the liquor, by making it a 
dark colour. This addition may be detected by the scent when a tin is freshly opened. No Cocoa can be stronger than 
Cadbury’s, which is guaranteed ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Always ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa, Always examine your purchase. See that you have not been induced to accept 





an imitation, as the great esteem in which Cadbury’s Cocoa is held has led to the most unscrupulous Copying of Labels 
and Packages for the sake of extra profit. 

Be wary of highly coloured and drugged preparations offered as PURE Cocoa. Anything of a medicated character 
associated with Cocoa proclaims it at once to be an imposture. 
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